DESERT MAGAZINE BOOK SHOP 



ANZA-BORREGO DESERT GUIDE by Horace Par- 
ker. Second edition of this well -illustrated and 
documented book is enlarged considerably. Taps 
among guidebooks, jt [j equally recommended 
for research material in an orea thot was crossed 
by Anza, Kit Carson, the Mormon Battalion. 
49ers, Railroad Survey parties, Pegleg Smith, the 
Jackass Mail, Butterfield Stage, and today's 
adventurous tourists. 139 pages, cardboard 
cover, $2.95. 

THE MAN WHO WALKED THROUGH TIME by 
Colin Fletcher. An odyssey of a man who lived 
simply and in solitude for two months as he 
hiked through the Grand Canyon. Combining 
his physical prowess with Thoreau- like observa- 
tions, the author has written a boak of great 
magnitude. Hardcover, illustrated, 239 pages, 
$5.95. 

AMATEUR GUIDE TO BOTTLE COLLECTING by Bea 
Boynton. Popular little book for beginners. High- 
ly recommended. Paper. $1.00. 




ON DESERT TRAILS 

By RANDALL HENDERSON 

founder and publisher of Desert Mago- 
line for 23 years. Randall Henderson is 
one of the first good writers to reveal the 
beauty of the mysterious desert areas. 
His experiences, combined with his com- 
-nents on the desert of yesterday and 
today, make this book a MUST for those 
who want to understand the southwest. 

Hardcover, illustrated, 37S pages. 

$5.00 



FANTASIES OF GOLD by E. B. Sayles. During 
his search for archeological finds for more than 
30 years, the author was exposed to the rumors 
and legends of lost gold and treasures. After 
his retirement as curator of the Arizona State 
Museum, he classified and delved into these 
still unsolved mysteries. An interesting and in- 
formative book on lost bonanzas and legends, 
many of which have never been published. 
Hardcover, well illustrated, 135 pages, So. 50. 

MAMMALS OF DEEP CANYON by R. Mark Ryan. 

A study of the habits of more than 40 animals 
living in the Deep Canyon Research Area in the 
Colorado Desert. The site was selected because 
its ecology is typica! of deserts throughout the 
world. Paperback, illustrated, 137 pages, $2.95. 




EXPLORING DEATH VALLEY 

By RUTH KIRK 

A comprehensive guide to the wonders 
of Death Valley National Monument with 
complete details as to where to go by 
car, 4-wheel-drrve and on foot. Intro- 
ductory chapters summarize the Valley's 
history, geology, animals, plants and 
weather. Directory section tetls where to 
find lodging, meals, gas stations, camp- 
grounds and driving techniques. Paper- 
back, slick paper, photos and maps, 88 
pages. 

$1.95 



GEMS, MINERALS, CRYSTALS AND ORES by 
Rtchotd M. Pearl. A paperback edition of his 
best-selling hardcover book which has been out 
of print for a year. From agate to zircon, the 
book tells where gems, minerals, crystals ond 
ores can be found, how they are identified, coh 
leered, cut and displayed. Paperback, slick 
paper, 64 color photographs, 320 pages, $2.95. 

1000 MILLION YEARS ON THE COLORADO PLA- 
TEAU by Al Look. For 40 years the author has 
hiked over and explored the Colorado Plateau, 
Citing the area as a typical example of the 
earth's overall evolution, he gives a vivid ac- 
count of the geology, paleontology, archeology 
and uranium discoveries starting back 1000 
million years. Written for the layman, the non- 
fiction account reads like a journey through 
time. Hardcover, illustrated, 300 pages, $3.75. 

BIRDS OF SOUTHWESTERN DESERT by G. T. 

Smith. Informal, but informative with colored 
drawings ond lively text. $2.95. 



WHEN ORDERING BOOKS 
PLEASE 

Add 50 cents PER ORDER 

(Not Each Book) 
for nandfing and mailing 

California residents add 5 percent 
sates tax, regardless of whether you 
ore o Republican or Democrat. 
Send check or money order !o Desert Maga- 
zine Book Shop, Palm Desert, California 
92260. Sorry, but we cannot accept charges 
or CCD. orders. 



HUNTING LOST MINES BY HELICOPTER by Erie 
Stanley Gardner. As fascinating as one of his 
Perry Mason mysteries, the author takes you 
into Arizona s Superstition Mountains looking 
for the Lost Dutchman mine and into the Trigo 
Mountains in search of Nummel's lost bonanza, 
Hardcover, color photos. $7,50, 

DESERT GARDENING by the editors of Sunset 
Books. Written exclusively for desert gardeners, 
this book is climate zoned with maps pinpoint- 
ing five diverse desert zones. Calendar pre- 
sents plans for care of plantings throughout 
the year. Illustrated, 8 1 11 heavy paperbock. 
$1.05. 

HIGH TRAILS WEST by Robert F, Leslie. Com- 
plete information about the trail systems from 
the Canadian border to Mexico is provided by 
the author including itineraries, maps, trail 
tips and what to do in case of danger along 
with personal experiences. Excellent for camp- 
ers and hikers. Hardcover, 277 pages, $4.95. 




MINES OF DEATH VALLEY 

By BURR BELDEN 

An authority of Death Valley, Burr Bel- 
den tells the story of fabulous mining 
booms, of men who braved hot wastes to 
find gold and silver bonanzas from 1B49 
to World War II. Accounts of the famous 
Lost Gunsight and Lost Breyfogle mines 
and on explanation of the Lost Mormon 
Diggings are based en factual research. 

Paperback, illustrated, 7 

$1.95 



GEM, MINERAL AND 4-WHEEL-DRIVE MAPS com- 
piled by Dale Hileman. Maps showing gem 
ond mineral collecting areas, roads for passen- 
ger cars and 4WD roads onfy. Map No. 1 is on 
Last Chance Canyon, Mesquife Canyon and 
Iron Canyon in Kern County, Map No. 2 covers 
the Opal Mountain and Black Canyon areas in 
San Bernardino County. Both are black and 
red colors on 1 6x1 7 -inch parchment paper. 
$1 .00 per mop. 

PIONEERS OF THE WESTERN FRONTIER by Har- 
riett Farnsworth. The author presents the Old 
West through the eyes of old-timers who are 
still alive, Each chapter is an interview with 
a prospector or adventurer reminiscing about 
the days bock when. Hardcover, illustrated, 127 
s, $2.95. 
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NOVEMBER COLOR PHOTOS 

The rolling patterns of sand formed by the winds of Death 
Valley are captured in the dramatic cover photograph by David 
Muench, of Santa Barbara. Calif. The loneliness of Death Valley 
is portrayed in the back cover photograph by Hubert Lowman. 



BOOK, KE VIEWS 



THE CALIFORNIA GOLD RUSH 

By Donald Chidsey 

The California Gold Rush of 1848 and 
1849 changed the lives of thousands upon 
thousands of people and altered the course 
of American history. When word spread 
from Sutter's Mill that gold had been dis- 
covered, men left their homes, jobs and 
often families to head for California. 

They came from all parts of ihe United 
States, from foreign countries and by all 
means of transportation. Sailors jumped 
their ships to join adventurers, gamblers, 
politicians, businessmen and a scattering 
of women in a search for excitement and 

Historian Chidsey has presented this 
era of American history in a well -written 
and colorful account of such men as John 
Augustus Sutter and the flamboyant Sam 
Bran nan, former Mormon turned vigil- 
ante. He vividly describes the ill-fated 
Dormer party whose members were forced 
to cannibalism to survive, San Francisco 
and the Committee of Vigilance, and the 
"partan lives of prospectors. Hardcover, 
excellent artist illustrations, 208 pages, 



BEACHES OF BAJA 
JB) Walt Wheelock 

Unlike most of the beaches of Upper 
California, the beaches of Baja Califor- 
nia are uncrowded and uncluttered. They 
also are some of the most beautiful to be 
found anywhere in the world. Veteran 



DEATH VALLEY BOOKS 

Published by the Death Valley '49ers these 
five volumes have been selected by '49er5 
as oulstpnding works on the history of Death 
Valley. All are durable paperback on slick 
stock. 

A NATURALIST'S DEATH VALLEY IRevised edi- 
tion! by Edmund C. Jaeger, ScD .31.50 

MANLY AND DEATH VALLEY. Symbols of Des- 
tiny, by Ardis Monly Walker SI. 25 

GOODBYE, DEATH VALLEY 1 The stovy of the 

Jayhowker Party, by L. Burr Belden $1.50 

CAMELS AND SURVEYORS IN DEATH VALLEY 

By Arthur Woodward S2.D0 

DEATH VALLEY TALES by 10 different au- 
thors S 1 .25 



explorer Walt Wheelock describes the 
beaches on the Pacific side of Lower Cali- 
fornia and tells you how to get to them. 

Although the blacktop ends at Colnett, 
halfway between Ensenada and El Ros- 
ario, passenger cars can reach the majority 
of the beaches, providing drivers remem- 
ber they are not on a Los Angeles free- 
way. The author tells which beaches can 
and cannot be reached and by what type 
of transportation. 

This is an excellent book for adven- 
turers headed down the west coast of 
Baja. Paperback, illustrated, 72 pages. 



GHOSTS OF THE GOLD RUSH 

B) George Koenig 

Majority of travelers through Califor- 
nia's Mother Lode Country miss the major 
points of interest in this country which 
played such an important part in the his- 
tory and settlement of the United States. 

They not only miss the points of inter- 
cut, but having little knowledge of the 
exciting history of the gold rush days, 
they are unable to appreciate their venture 
into the past. 

An authority on Western Americana 
and a long-time explorer into little known 
corners of California, Koenig has written 
an excellent travel and historical guide. 
Whether you are visiting the Mother 
Lode Country for the first or tenth time, 
or are just an arm-chair explorer, his hook 
is interesting and practical reading. Paper- 
back, illustrated, 72 pages, $1.95. 



GEMS, MINERALS, CRYSTALS 
AND ORES 

By Richard M. Pearl 

The original hardcover edition of this 
book has been out of print for more than 
a year. The fact that Desert Magazine 
Boot Shop has received more than 50 
orders for the original edition during the 
past six months proves its popularity. 
With the exception of having a color 
softcover instead of hardcover, the new 



Books reviewed may be ordered 
from the DESERT Magazine Book 
Order Department, Palm Desert, 
California 92260. Please include 
50c for handling. California resi- 
dents must add 5% sales tax. 
Enclose payment with order. 



fdition is identical to the original, pro- 
fusely illustrated with 64 pages in full- 
color photographs, 

From agate to zircon, this authoritative 
handbook tells where gems, minerals, 
crystals and ores can be found; how they 
are identified; how they can be collected, 
cut, and displayed. Whether you are an 
amateur rockbound, or have advanced to 
the stage where you are getting into lapi- 
dary work, you will find this collector's 
encyclopedia invaluable. 

Professor of Geology at Colorado Col- 
lege, the author has written 21 books 
about the mineral world and is a well- 
-known lecturer. On the practical side, he 
has prospected and collected in nearly 
every state and province in the United 
States and Canada. Color softcover, slick 
paper, illustrated in color and black and 
white, 320 pages, 32.95. 



HAPPY WANDERER TRIPS 
Volume Two 

By Slim and Henrietta Barnard 

Producers and stars of the popular 
Happy Wanderers television series, Slim 
and Henrietta Barnard have published 
another book containing excellent maps 
and descriptions of their trips through 
Arizona, Nevada and Mexico. 

Their first Happy Wanderers Trips, 
Volume I, published last April, listed 52 
of their trips through Southern Califor- 
nia. It was so well received, they have 
issued Volume II. The second volume has 
4 1 trips to unusual and exciting places, 
including romantic towns of Mexico, 
ghost towns, fishing resorts and hunting 
areas in Arizona and Nevada, 

It also includes a section on tips on 
hunting, driving, visiting Mexico, boat- 
ing and many other useful pages of in- 
formation. Both volumes are 8l/ 2 x I I 
format, heavy paperback, well illustrated 
and highly recommended. When ordering 
please specify Volume I or Volume II. 
$2.95 each. 
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il^. PICK FOR '68 FROM THE BEST IN FULL COLOR 

WESTERN CHRISTMAS CARDS ^ 




Christmas Day -May the Peace and Happiness Yucca Candles -May the Spirit of Christmas Christmas Eve Callers -Merry Christmas and Decorating the Desert —Merry Christmas and 
of Christmas be with you all Year - L*wd»rmilk ahide with yea, etc. - Hilton Happy New Year - Bernard Thomas a Happy Flew Year lau 





aniiij 
:ome 

i 



Forest Cathedral - May you have the Spirit of Stablemates - May the meaning of the Season Caroline Surf - May the Peace and Joy ol Christ Bells of Christmas - May the Spirit of Christmas 
Christmas which is Peace, ete.-Husheri be deeper ...as Christmas comes, etc. - Dick mas he with you all Year- Horeton 




N i gti t - H erde r's Wa t c h - Ma y th e Peace and Jey Thro »jh tire tope n - Greetmg is ao appro priare , A Christmas Sampler — May the warmth ... of An Incliaa PictDtrapft — May Peace be yourBitt 
ot Christmas he with you, etc. -Delano me rry and cheerl u I western verse - Mc Lea n Christmas be with you all the Year — Nicies at Chri&mas, etc . - Bru minttt 1 1 ho Hawk 

n 





A Happy Pair — Chh&lmas Greetings from the two tali* ii tit Piles - May the Peace and Joy of "Christmas time has come a ga i n " M=rry e ot i I lo B 1 00 ms - Chri s t mas G reel i n es and Best 
of us. iouble Good Wishes, etc. -FitiSimmont Christmas he with you all the Year -Warren Christmas and a Happy New Yen Ralston Wishes for all the Year— Lau 




Clearing Skies over Superstition - Peace and 

Good Will al Christmas, etc. - Lowdermilk 




Peace-A Christmas wish for you and all 
world, etc. - Donahue 



hi: 



Friendship at Christmas - A friendly wish tor a Peaceful Htrnifl|- May you have the Spirit of 
Merry Ctirisfmas and a Happy New Year - Let Christmas which is Peace, etc. - Ttiimas 



ALL NEW DESIGNS IN BRIGHT FULL COLOR 



BEST QUALITY ART: Yes, these are the western Christmas cards you've heen looking 
for! Heavy textured enamel paper folds to make a rich card, approx. % *7, We can print your name, or 
brand, or BOTH in red to match greeting. Deluxe white envelopes - extras included. 24 hour shipping 
'til Christmas. 25c will rush any card sample and color brochure to you. 

HOW TO ORDER: Fill in quantity of each card you want in box beside that number in the 
coupon order blank. Circle total quantity and cost on order blank. Mix and assort, at no extra cost. 
Order all of one kind or as many of each as desired. Canada residents please remit in tl.S. dollar 
values. Colorado residents add 3% sales tax. You may order by letter or fill out coupon and mail with 
cash, check or money order. Thank you kindly, and remember, it's fun to buy from the Leanin' Tree. 



WHY NOT HAVE YOUR BRAND IMPRINTED? 



Ud the personal touch for 1968. Let us print your own ranch brand on your cards at our low, low 
price! We wilt then send you FREE the zinc engravine of your hranej. individualty mounted on wood for 
handy, everyday use. Usual cost ot this mounted plate is $4,D0, but it's yours FREE with your order. 

RANCH 

BOX 1500 ■ BOULDER • COLORADO ■ 80302 
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PIONEER 



VILLAGE BAKERSFIELD 



by Kenneth Bartlett 




early every man oc 
boy who ever watched an 
old-fashioned steam loco- 
motive has wanted to 
climh up into the cab and 
pretend he was the engi- 
neer or fireman, Now r he can mount the 
cab of Engine No. 2914, built in 1898, 
one of Southern Pacific's largest and 
most powerful in its day, presently lo- 
cated in Bakersfield's Pioneer Village, 
100 miles north of Los Angeles. Just 
behind "Old 2914" he can also scramble 
up a wooden caboose to see where the 
flagman, the switchman, and freight 
conductor slept and kept supplies to ser- 
vice freight cars. 

He may not be as eager to enter the 
traveling wooden jail. Built in 1874 in 
nearby Delano, it was carried on a flat 
car when railroad tracks were being laid 
to Caliente. There is also a handcar, 
used by workmen to hand-propel them- 
selves to areas needing track repair. Ad- 
jacent is a narrow gauge boxcar once 
used by the Inyo County line of the Sou- 
thern Pacific. 

Boys who have played at being cow- 
boys will like an exhibit of cattle brands 
in the Branding Iron Exhibit. Branding 
of animals goes back to the ancient 
Egyptians, and later spread through 
civilized Africa. When the Moors cap- 
tured Spain in the 8th century, they 
brought the branding iron to Europe. 
Several centuries later the Spaniards, in 
turn, brought it to the New World, 
where it eventually spread throughout 
Mexico and Southwestern United States. 

In the old days of the West a cowboy 
would build a small hot fire, heat the 
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branding iron and apply it to the hip or 
shoulder of the cow. Naturally, the cow 
resisted, so it was necessary to rope and 
tie the animal before applying the brand. 
Nowadays, the cow is no longer roped, 
but instead is held rigidly and less harm- 
fully in a chute while the cowboy ap- 
plies the iron, which, unlike the smok- 
ing hot iron of former days, is now 
smeared with acid. 

Across from the Branding Iron exhibit, 
near the fence, lies an enormous plow, 
the largest known animal-drawn plow in 
history, formerly drawn by no less than 



80 oxen. It was designed in 1874 by W. 
G. Souther to aid in digging the Kern 
Island Canal. 

A typical ranch yard, complete with 
such buildings as the ranch house, barn, 
windmill and tankhouse, cook - wagon, 
hay-derrick, and even a hog-scalding 
kettle, is located nearby. The cook- wagon, 
which formerly helped feed large groups 
of ranch herds, was actually a horse-drawn 
cafeteria on wheels. 

Among the many horse-drawn vehicles 
at Pioneer Village are an extremely long 
feed rack wagon, a street sprinkler, 




Built in 1898, ibis Southern Pacific Steam Locomotive No. 2914 « now "out to 
pasture." Steps enable the visitors to see the engine's interior. 



freight wagon train, a gas company ser- 
vice cart and even a beer wagon. To care 
for horses, a harness shop is provided 
(including a leather-working vise, a crea- 
ser, a sewing machine, patterns for cut- 
ting saddle leather, and a complete case 
of harness hardware). Horseshoeing was 
carried on in the working blacksmith shop 
built about 1890 at the Calloway Ranch. 

Built at the same time was Firehouse 
No. 1, containing a hand-drawn hosecart 
with a hook and ladder wagon used by 
volunteer firemen of Bakersfield. 

Several professional buildings such as 
a dentist's office, a doctor's office, a drug 
store and a photographer's gallery are 
represented. Others are the Bella Union 
Hotel, the Woody General Store, the 
Village Telephone Exchange, a Fraternal 
Hall, the office of Kern County's first 
newspaper, the Havilah Courier, with its 
'working" exhibit, which includes old- 
time printers' equipment and a George 
Washington hand press. 

You may visit Pioneer Village at 3801 
Chester Avenue, Bakerfield, daily from 
8:00 to 4:00 on weekdays, 1:00 to 4:00 
Saturdays, Sundays and Holidays for 50c 
for adults and 25c for children. School 
classes accompanied by their teacher, or 
groups such as Camp Fire Girls or Boy 
Scouts, if headed by their leaders, are 
admitted free. 

Next door to the Pioneer Village is the 
free Kern County Museum, open from 
nine to five, housing many early auto- 
mobiles and horseless carriages. 

Across town is another exhibit that 
lures adults and children alike— the 
Harry D. West Vehicle Collection of 
horse-drawn vehicles. Located in Build- 
ing No. 5 of the Kern County Fair- 
grounds, it is approximately five miles 
south of the museum on Casa Loma 
Drive. 

One of these vehicles is the Stanhope 
Booster, a one-horse rubber-tired jaunt- 
ing cart, considered quite elegant by its 
owners. Finely constructed, and expensive, 
with distinctively curved shafts, it was 
primarily used for pleasure. A surrey 
"with the fringe on top," having three 
seats, usually served as a family carriage. 
Possibly the most popular rental vehicle 
provided by livery stables, its name came 
from being first used in England's County 
of Surrey. 

Continued on page 33 




The old-fashioned barber shop and telephone exchange are faithfully reproduced 
with all their trimmings, including a candy-striped pole. 




The Tallyho, or Break, was a four-in-hand pleasure coach, taking passengers to 
picnics and sporting events. Although slow, no gas was needed. 
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MITCHELL 

^CAVERNS 




THERE ARE a number of interesting 
caverns scattered about the length of 
California but one of the finest is found 
tucked away in a remote part of the des- 
ert. Mitchell Caverns has a history as ex- 
citing as a tour of the caverns themselves. 

The caverns are 25 miles north of Es- 
sex, California, a small community half 
way between Needles and Amboy. The 
Providence Mountains, rough and jag- 
ged, poke at the sky like an ancient for- 
tress, forbidding and remote. A broad 
valley spreads out at the base of these 
patriarchs sprinkled with a profusion of 
desert vegetation and wild life. 

Once the home of roving Indians, the 
caves wind deep into the mountains at 
several points. For many years only the 
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bats used them for shelter. The Indians 
disappeared and there -was no one to 
claim these beautiful natural features or 
explore their twisting chambers. 

During the 194(1 Depression a jobless 
miner and prospector, Jack Mitchell, 
heard about the caves. He was so im- 
pressed he sold his home in Los Angeles 
and moved to the desert with his wife to 
stake a mining claim on the property. 

Mitchell gradually improved the site, 
did a little mining to prove up the claim 
he filed, and built a modest rock house 
for himself. The Mitchells supported 
themselves by giving tours of the caves 
■ and boarding guests who wanted to en- 
joy the desert. After Mitchell's death, the 
State of California acquired the caverns 



and now operate them on a seven-days-a- 
week schedule. 

Despite its beauty and attractions, Mit- 
chell Caverns is one of the least visited 
parks in the entire state system. Less than 
10,000 persons annually drive up the 
paved and graded dirt road leading to 
the caverns. Those that do discover one 
of the finest tourist bargains in the state, 
and one nf the coolest bargains on the 
entire desert. A guided walking tour 
costs only 25^ per adult. Children are 
lOi. 

There is no way of determining exactly 
how old the caverns actually are, but it is 
known similar formations take millions 
of years to create using the natural pro- 
cesses of Nature. Eons ago the layer of 
limestone which forms the caves was part 
of an ocean floor. Geologic activity com- 
pressed it and thrust it upwards when 
the Providence Mountains were lifted 
from the old sea bed. 

Naturalists estimate the actual excava- 
tion of the present caverns by under- 
ground rivers started about 60 million 
years ago. When the underground rivers 
dried up, the hollow chambers remain- 
ing were decorated with dripstone spec- 
leothems (cave formations) by the action 
of dripping water seeping through the 
cave ceilings. 

It is not known when the Indians ar- 
rived, but different bands made their 
home in the caves for at least 500 years; 
the last Indians having moved out more 
than 100 years ago. A rich collection of 
hunting sticks, arrowheads, baskets, pipes, 
axes cemented in wooden handles with 
pitch, pounding rocks and other relics of 
human habitation have been recovered 
from the cave floors. 

The bones of a ground sloth was also 
found about five feet under the floor of 
the cave by a team of archaeologists who 
patiently sifted the tons of earth cover- 
ing it. Today it is easy to see why the In- 
dians liked the caverns. Situated on the 
cool side of a mountain slope, high above 
the desert, it would have been a natural 
place to defend, and the even tempera- 
ture of 58-60 degrees winter and sum- 
mer made it an ideal habitat. 

There are two major caves, but only 
one is open to the public. However, a 
new passage being blasted out of the rock 
will join the big caverns and the two at- 
tractions will be ready late in L968. For- 
mations in the caves resemble everything 



from icicles to frosted cakes. Huge fin- 
gers of stone point down from the ceil- 
ings only to be met by other stalagmites 
pointing upward. 

The caves are lit by electricity, a far 
cry from the torch-lit tours Mitchell took 
his guests on years ago, Smooth, graded 
paths lead from room to room, but in a 
few places Nature wasn't too thoughtful 
of modern tourists loaded with cameras 
and other traveling paraphernalia. These 
are only big enough for one person to 
squeeze through, As ynu pass from one 
room to another the changing beauty of 
the walls and ceilings impresses one with 
the prolific palette Nature possesses. 

A modern improved campsite with a 
paved parking lot and rock stoves is at 
the lip of the hill below the Visitors Cen- 
ter. During the week only one tour a day 
is conducted, but on weekends there are 
two offered, one at 10 a.m., the other at 
1 p.m. A pleasant hike up a nature trail 
named in honor of Mary Beal leads to 
the caves. This takes about 20 minutes of 
easy walking. Mary Beal was a former 
contributor of nature articles to DESERT 
Magazine. 

Along the way the park rangers point 
out shrubs, rock formations and points 
of interest across the desert plain below 
the caverns. Resembling a miniature 
Monument Valley, the country surround- 
ing Mitchell Caverns is magnificent and 
spectacular. 

Inside the caverns you will need flash 
bulbs and high speed film for good pic- 
tures. The caves are several thousand feet 
above sea level, so no matter what the 
temperature registers along the highway 
turnoff at Essex, you can expect a cool 
time at the park. □ 






Sixty million years ago 
wider ground rivers formed 
the capes. When the rivers 
dried up. weird formations 
of limestone were made 
by dripping water. 



1 - Mitchell Caverns are m 
' the Providence Mountains 
high above the desert floor. 
Below the Visitors Center 
there is a campsite with 
rock stoves. 
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IFTEEN miles directly 
north of Cima there is a 
mountain around which 
has been woVen one of 
the most fantastic lost 
gold tales ever to come 
out of the southwestern desert. It is 
known as Kokoweef Peak, According 
to a statement which allegedly was 
sworn to in November, 1934, and pub- 
lished in the November, 1940 issue of 
the California Mining Journal, a pros- 
pector and a mining engineer entered 
a cave in Kokoweef Peak during May, 
1927, and remained underground for 
four days. As they worked their way 
downward from the entrance they passed 
through a maze of huge stalactites, one of 
which had a diameter of 27 feet and 
descended 1500 feet into a canyon J 5 00 
feet deep. 

AH measurements were claimed to have 
been verified by instruments which they 
carried with them. In the canyon they 
found a river which rose and fell with 
the tides of the sea, and varied from a 
width of 300 feet at high tide to about 
10 feet when the tide was low. At that 
stage beaches of gold-bearing black sand 
were exposed, some of which assayed later 
to show a value of over $2,000 per yard. 

After the prospector's affidavit appear- 
ed in print, the Kokoweef story began to 
be heard in many different forms. One 
version was the prospectors, fearing de- 
tection, blasted the entrance closed and 
were never able to find it again. An- 
other account had them closing the ori- 
ginal entrance merely to make another of 
easier access. And somewhere along the 



line rumor gave it a gruesome twist. As 
the story was told the prospectors found 
two claim jumpers at work within the 
cave when they returned to close the en- 
trance. Quickly preparing a charge of dy- 
namite, they blasted the entrance closed 
and sealed in the intruders. 

There was also a report of a mining 
company taking over to operate the claim, 
but no news of a fabulous strike has 
since filtered out of the region. The orig- 
inal prospectors have long since passed 
from the scene, so perhaps the gold -filled 
sands still line the underground beaches, 
disturbed only by the flow of the river 
as it follows the rhythm of the distant 
sea. 

While you may be denied the thrill of 
gold-filled sands filtering through your 
fingers, this region in California's San 
Bernardino County provides wealth of an- 
other sort which requires only pleasant 
explorations. You may travel back in 
fancy nearly 200 years and follow the 
footsteps of Father Francisco Garces, the 
first white man to enter the region, as 
he hastened toward his goal at San Ga- 
briel mission. You may prowl through 
stone fortifications set up by U.S. troops 
75 years later as they endeavored to keep 
the westward supply lines open. And you 
may gaze upon what is considered to be 
the largest sand dune in North America, 
a glistening expanse of white sand which 
rises 500 feet above the desert floor and 
covers an area of over 50 square miles. 

On a hot day in August, 1858, a group 
of immigrants from Iowa stopped on the 
east bank of the Colorado River to rest 
before continuing their journey to the 



Promised Land of California. Suddenly 
death rode out of the river undergrowth 
amid a clamor of Mojave Indian war 
cries and a shower of feathered arrows. 
Despite heavy casualties, the surviving 
immigrants were able to retreat from the 
river and avert a total massacre. Out of 
that incident Fort Mojave was born. Col- 
onel Hoffman was sent to the area with 
a detachment of soldiers during April, 
1859, witft instructions to pacify the 
warring Mojaves. Shortly afterward a 
peace treaty was signed and a fort coru 
structed. 

By I860 travel was increasing over 
the westward route, which attracted 
roving bands of hostile Piutes to the 
California side of the trail. Forts were 
established at Rock Springs, Marl 
Springs, Soda Lake, The Caves, and 
Cady, along a route known as the Gov- 
ernment Road. Another fortification 
known as Fort Piute the ruins of which 
still stand, appears on some maps, but 
the date of its establishment and the ex- 
tent of its occupancy does not appear in 
the records of the forts mentioned above. 
Although Rock Springs was established 
officially as a fort in I860, names and 
dates painted on the adjacent walls, such 
as, "Stuart, 4th Inf. May 16, 1851," and 
"Sgt. Swain, 1851" indicate that troops 
camped at the spring long before the 
fort was established. 

The lot of the troops manning the forts 
along the Government Road was hardly 
a happy one. Intense summer heat, poor 
food, undermanned stations, boredom, 
and the ever present danger of attacks 
from marauding Indians all contributed 



to a lowering of morale. Desertions were 

frequent. On some occasions when non- 
coms were sent out to try to apprehend 
the fugitives, they joined the ranks of the 
hunted themselves. In spite of the unfav- 
orable conditions under which they had 
to serve, the garrisons along the route did 
a commendable job in subduing the hos- 
tile tribes. In October, 1870, a treaty was 
signed with the various chiefs in the Mo- 
jave Desert region and organized attacks 
against travelers on the Government Road 
came to an end. Shortly after the forts 
along the route were abandoned, with 
Camp Cady being the last to go in March, 
1871. 

Last April I visited the Kelso-Cima 
area over the Amboy-Kelso road with 
Baylor Brooks, Geology Professor at San 
Diego State College. We carried no camp- 
ing equipment other than sleeping bags 
and no one we asked in Amboy would 
assure us that food would be available at 
Kelso. We moved along to Kelso anyway, 
and learned that our concern had been 
unneccessary. Glowing in the darkness 
above the Union Pacific station was a 
sign, "Cafe Open 24 Hours." Although 
the building resembles a railroad station, 
its main function is to serve as a club- 
house for train crews that end their runs 
at that point. On my last visit to Kelso 
the nearby Vulcan iron mine was in full 
operation and the little town was bustling 
with activity. Today it seems to be sur- 
rounded by an air of quiet contentment, 
with only the occasional passing of a 
train to break the spell. 

Farly last spring the residents of Kelso 
were jolted from their tranquil state by 



the arrival of too women who stated 

that they had bought the land on which 
the one room school house stands at a 
tax sale, and that the building would have 
to be moved. They then filed a suit to 
vacate, so they could build a resort. On 
April 11, Superior Judge Haberkorn of 
San Bernardino, ended one of the town's 
greatest crises by denying the women's 
request. "If there had been any dispute 
about the location," he ruled, "it should 
have occurred 50 years ago." 

I asked a local resident about the type 
of construction the women had in mind, 
but he said that he had no idea as to what 
they intended to do. He did say, however, 
and apparently in all seriousness, "Some- 
time, someone is going to develop a 
method for skiing on sand." "Then", he 
added, "we'll have it made." As I pon- 
dered the strange prophesy, I thought 
that in this age of miracles, perhaps it 
wasn't as far out as it sounded. Maybe, at 
some future date we may read on our fa- 
vorite sport page something like, "Joe 
Sandpiper breaks the world sand skiing 
record on Kelso Dunes !" 

While a missing wagonload of whiskey 
may not fall into the category of a lost 
treasure, there is a 60-year-old legend 
concerning a shipment of the amber liquid 
which merits retelling. During the build- 
ing of the San Pedro, Los Angeles, and 
Salt Lake Railroad, now the Union Paci- 
fic, a teamster started out from Bagdad 
station with a wagonload of whiskey for 
the saloons of Kelso. Their supplies were 
exhausted and the thirsty railroad workers 
were eagerly awaiting the arrival of the 
cargo. All went well until the driver 





started across the Kelso dunes. A sand- 
storm arose suddenly forcing him to un- 
hitch his team and move it away from the 
stifling sand which filled the air. When 
he returned later to get his wagon and its 
precious load it was nowhere to be found. 
The sand had covered it completely. 

On certain moonlit nights when the 
air is sjill, it is said that sounds of revelry 
may he heard coming from the dunes. 
Some old timers say ghosts of the teamster 
and his cronies have located the lost liquid 
honanza and return to celebrate their find. 
Non-believers, however, insist that the 
-• sounds heard are only the yapping of 
coyotes on their nightly search for food. 

Cliff Barnes, a cattleman who used to 
live at the Pine Tree ranch about 10 miles 
south of Kelso, believes the sand dunes 
have never been fully explored. Once, 
when he was high upon the Old Dad 
Mountains looking for stray cattle through 
tield glasses, he spotted a valley with 
trees in the dunes, but was never able to 
locate it. 
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Dr. Elliott Coues, in his interpretation 
of Father Garces' diary, On the Trail of 
n Spditish Pioneer, indicated Garces fol- 
lowed a route which was to become the 
Government Road about 75 years later. 
Dix Van Dyke, noted desert historian 
and long time Justice of the Peace for 
Daggett Township, disagreed with Cones' 
interpretation and spent many months re- 
tracing Garces' route to confirm his be- 
liefs. The results of his wanderings and 
observations appeared in the Annual Pub- 
lication of the Historical Society of South- 
ern California for the year 1927. Accord- 
ing to Van Dyke, Garces followed Piute 
Wash from the Colorado River, then 
turned northeast toward Vontrigger 
Spring. South of the spring he veered to- 
ward the base of Providence Mountains, 
which he followed to what is now known 
as Foshay Pass. From Foshay Pass, Van 
Dyke traces Garces' trail down a wash, 
past the Kelso sand dunes and on to Soda 
Lake. 

Historically minded travelers through 



the area may find it interesting to com- 
pare the routes about which Coues and 
Van Dyke did not agree. The two impor- 
tant forts along the Government Road, 
Rock Springs and Marl Springs, may be 
reached over graded dirt roads, and Fo- 
shay Pass was made accessible a few years 
back when a road was graded over it to 
bring natural gas to southern California. 
This road connects with a paved road 
which extends from Kelso to the aban- 
doned Vulcan Iron Mine and provides 
an opportunity to see this interesting open 
pit type of mining operation. 

When comparing Van Dyke's route 
with Coues', it is easy to understand the 
logic of Van Dyke's reasoning. His route 
is shorter by at least a day's travel, which 
would be of much importance to foot 
travelers such as Garces. There were no 
mountain ranges to cross except Foshay 
Pass and it was accessible over a long 
gradual slope. And the few springs along 
the route were sufficient for the traveler's 
needs. 




The Hole-in-the-Wall where 
wind has carved fantastic 
formations and where once lived 
long departed Indians. 





The road over Foshay Pass includes a 
very steep grade which seems to be in- 
tended for 4WD vehicles only. A Stand- 
ard car might make it with a long cun- 
ning start, but for safety's sake a detour 
which by- passes the steep section is 
strongly recommended. Since we had 
slept at the Vulcan Mine the previous 
night, we traveled over Foshay Pass in 
the opposite direction followed by Gar- 
ces merely as a matter of convenience, 
but I believe that travel over it in either 
direction will show its advantages over 
the route outlined by Dr. Coues. 

From Foshay Pass the road leads east- 
ward about five miles to join the Essex- 
Mitchell Cavern State Reserve road. We 
had not visited Mitchell Caverns since 
they were acquired by the State of Cali- 
fornia, so we were pleasantly surprised 
to find Frank Fairchild as Supervisor in 
charge of the Reserve. Frank formerly 
served as a ranger in the Anza-Borrego 
Desert State Park, where his courtesy 
and assistance to travelers made him one 
of the most popular rangers on the 
State Park staff. 

When Jack Mitchell Lived at the Cav- 
erns I visited him several times a year 
and on those occasions he usually would 
have some happening or story to relate 
about visitors to the Caverns. I recall one 
such story that had somewhat of a sequel 
some 300 miles away. 

Shortly after the Kokoweef gold story 
appeared in print, Mitchell said a man 
drove up to the Caverns and introduced 
himself as a writer for an eastern news 
service. He told Mitchell he wanted to 
write a story about his caverns and asked 
Mitchell for a photograph to illustrate it. 
I visited Mitchell during March, 1941. 
He said the professed news-service man 
had used the cavern picture, not in a 
Mitchell Caverns story, but about one in 
Kokoweef Peak in which he claimed he 
had found several thousand mummified 
pygmies ! 

One week later I was reclining under 
a palm tree in the Borrego Badlands 
when a man drove up who said he was 
an anthropologist for the Smithsonian 
Institution. He told me he had found 
some pygmy dwellings in an adjacent 
canyon and he would be glad to show 
them to me if I would meet him at a 
lower tributary in about an hour. Pyg- 
mies again! I began to think the little 



men really got around. At the risk of ap- 
pearing extremely gullible I agreed to 
meet him, but I might as well have con- 
tinued my siesta under the palm. The 
pseudo-scientist never showed up. Weeks 
later I heard he had been locked up for 
safe keeping. 

Ten miles north from where the Black 
Canyon road joins the Essex-Mitchell 
Caverns road, there is a section known 
as the ''Hole-in-the-Wall,'' where wind 
has carved a fantastic array of towers, 
human figures, and caves which served 
as dwellings for long departed Indian 
tribes. A narrow ravine through a steep 
granite upthrust connects the upper and 
lower levels together. Many odd forma- 
tions are located near the east entrance 
or upper level, but to see what is prob- 
ably one of the most bizarre assortments 
of figures ever carved by desert winds, 
you must reach the lower area. Formerly, 
it was possible to pass through the adja- 
cent 7IL ranch, but that road is now 
closed to the public. To reach the lower 
section today it is necessary to descend 
on some shakey wooden ladders which 
were put there over 35 years ago, but 
there is a brighter picture ahead. 

Frank Fairchild wrote to me recently 
the Bureau of Land Management, which 
controls most of the land in the vicinity, 
had laid out a campground near the 
upper level or east entrance of the Hole- 
in-the-Wall, and another one is planned 
near the lower level. Also, they are pre- 
sently surveying a road which will by- 
pass the private road and open the west 
side of the area for automobile travel. 

There are a number of roads into and 
from the Kelso-Cima region from Inter- 
state 1% or U.S. Highway 66. Any one 
of them should satisfy your preference 
for a particular type of desert scenery, 
or provide for activity to match your 
mood. Historical trails, abandoned forts, 
lava beds, yucca forests, mysterious 
mounds of sand, and mile-high moun- 
tain peaks — all are there for your en- 
joyment. There are no motels nearby, 
but you will find hundreds of square 
miles of unrestricted terrain on which 
you may set up camp. And if you wish 
to dispense with camp cooking, you will 
find the excellent food available at Kel- 
so's Union Pacific Cafe — a most satisfying 
ing substitute. □ 
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WE LOST A 
LEDGE of GOLD! 



The majority of lost bonanza 
legends are basically true, albeit 
embellished as they are passed 
down through the years. 
Although feu' of the old-time 
prospectors who found and lost 
for times are alive today, many 
of them related their experiences 
in early issues of Desert 
?. So you may share 
m exciting adventures 
first-hand, we will, from time 
to time, reprint the articles as they 
appeared. This one on Death 
Valley is from the September. 

1955 issue. 




by Asa M. Russell 

ERNIE HUHN, or Siberian Red as he 
was known by his friends, is gone now. 
He passed away a few years ago and is 
buried at Shoshone, east of Death Valley. 
He was fairly well off financially when he 
died because of the interest he had in the 
well run Grantham Talc Mine. 

But Ernie could have been one of the 
richest men on earth and me along with 
him if- and that's a mighty small if! 

While he lived I dared not tell of our 
experience high in the Panamint Range 
ir_ 1925, but now I'm sure he wouldn't 
mind if I do. He was very touchy about 
it saying that if anyone ever found out 
they would class us as fools. I guess he 
was right, but he should have made it 
"careless fools." 

Folks wondered why Ernie, who had 
mined gold in Siberia, Alaska and Cali- 
fornia and loved the yellow metal as 
much as any man, suddenly gave up look- 
ing for it and satisfied himself instead by 
opening up drifts of plain baby talcum 
powder, as he called it, I was his part- 
ner and the last man to grubstake him on 
a gold venture. I know why. 

I met Siberian Red at the Cresta Esca- 
vada (summit diggings ) , a placer property- 
near Randsburg in the early 1920s, The 
terrain there was made up of rolling, 



spotted bedrock with no paydirt, just egg 
shaped rocks. Although it mined out to a 
dollar a yard Ernie soon found that it 
wouldn't float a dredge so he decided to 
move on. There was no way to make it 
pay. 

We met again in Trona some time later 
and during our visit he repeatedly gazed 
intently at the towering Panamint Range 
visible behind the Slate Range. Finally he 
remarked, "I understand that four forma- 
tions meet there at the south end of the 
Panamints. It should be a hot spot to 
prospect." Somewhere Ernie found out 
that a road could be easily cut from Death 
Valley up to Anvil Canyon opening that 
area for mining if and when a discovery 
was made. At Anvil Springs there was a 
stone house and plenty of water. 

"Carl Mengel, who has only one leg, 
says he came through there with his bur- 
ros — stayed at the stone house and says 
the area looks like good gold country to 
him," Ernie went on. I soon became en- 
thusiastic about the area's prospects and 
offered to grubstake him on the trip and 
to accompany him, too. I had a fairly 
successful tree business in Los Angeles 
at that time and could afford the venture. 
Before long we struck an agreement. 

I bought a truck, loaded it with sup- 
plies enough for three months and we 
headed for Butte Valley by way of Death 
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Valley. In those days there was an old 
toad through Death Valley with a sign 
post pointed toward the mountains which 
read: "Butte Valley, 21 Miles," Instead 
of going on to Butte, the road ended 
right there in a soft sandy wash where 
the water drained down to Death Valley 
through the narrow canyon. 

We returned to our original plan and 
headed up Anvil Canyon making our 
own road. Every thousand feet we had to 
stop and drag off the rocks to clear the 
next thousand feet ahead. To get through 
the loose gravel we used block and tackle. 
After five days of hard work we had our 
road into Butte Canyon by way of Anvil 
Canyon. The former takes its name from 
3 strata of solid rock projecting 500 feet 
high in the center of this valley. There 
was no dirt or vegetation on this huge 
rock and it was striped with many dif- 
ferent colors. The miners called it the 
Striped Butte. 

We located the spring and the stone 
house and set up camp. We were never 
able to find out who built the house, but 
it was built to last. It dated back to the 
early 1880s and was as good as ever. 
Here we relaxed for a couple of days, 
taking short walks around camp. 



We had a beautiful view down the 

canyon to the floor of Death Valley, 20 
miles below. The refreshing breeze picked 
up the scent of sage, ephedra and pinyon 
making our campsite a delightful place. 

The country immediately around us 
was well mineralized. Small veins shot 
out across the hills in all directions. Some 
looked like they would pan fairly good 
and had they been wider would have 
caused plenty of excitement. The stone 
house contained some old newspapers 
and books, pack saddles and odd shaped 
demijohns, reminders of days that had 
gone before. We had ideal prospecting 
headquarters. 

We soon found that this was a big area 
to cover. Naturally we concentrated on the 
valley floor at first, prospecting a day and 
then resting a day. We wanted to toughen 
up gradually before we tackled the high 
ground. On these low level hikes Ernie 
would often reach down to the ground 
with his pick and crack open a rock that 
looked like ordinary mud to me. He ex- 
plained that after a little experience I too 
could distinguish mere mud from stones 
that had been thinly covered with mud 
following a rain. 



OccaMonaliy I pitted, up a piece of 

float. Each time I did Ernie knocked it 
from my hand and w r arned me that it was 
a bad habit to get into. "Unless you in- 
tend to follow the float up and find out 
where it comes from, don't waste your 
time and mine. You might have a piece 
that dropped out of a saddle bag or pack 
mule. Be sure your sample comes off a 
vein of ore in place — and a vein wide 
enough to investigate. Remember, we are 
67 miles from the nearest supplies. Don't 
waste time." I listened to his advice. I 
knew it was experience talking and I had 
much to learn. 

In time we became tanned and tough- 
ened. Our legs were strong. Ernie was 
convinced that somewhere along this con- 
tact a rich vein existed. 

One day we had a visitor — a Shoshone 
Indian — who was leading a string of pack 
burros. He was on his way to Warm 
Springs to do a little prospecting. He told 
us that if we needed some packing in the 
near future, he would be glad to do it 
for us. 

Another week went by and on the first 
of October a tall, unshaven man named 
Greenslit walked into our camp. He was a 





Stone bouse in Butte Valley where Ernie and Rms made camp. 



tough old fellow of 65 and had been 
prospecting the hills for six days out of 
Trona, 

He took out a piece of ore and showed 
it to us. He had found it on the ridge 
near Manly peak in a short tunnel of an 
abandoned mine. He relocated it and was 
on his way now to Shoshone to try to in- 
terest some friends in his find. 

After he had gone the next morning 
Ernie took the piece of ore Greenslit had 
given him and panned it out. He found 
it to run about $200 to the ton. 

"I wonder just exactly where he got 
that rock?" I asked. By the look on 
Etnie's face 1 knew he was wondering 
the same thing. He pointed to the high 
ridge to the right of Manly Peak. "It 
must he up there," he said. He scanned 
the area with his field glasses and then 
handed them to me. "Look close up there 
— there's a little gray patch on the moun- 
tain side — looks like an old dump — that 
may be where Greenslit found his ore." 

The next day we tried the higher 
ground. Ernie warned me before we left 
that when we reached the timber line our 
vision would be cut down considerably ex- 
cept in small and infrequent clearings. He 
had me prepare 10 pieces of five different 
colored rags and told me that should T 
find a vein large enough to locate, I was 
to mark it properly, take one piece of 
colored cloth and wrap the sample in it 
and number it. The matching piece of rag 
T was to tie on the top of the highest and 
nearest tree. A small strip of the cloth 
was to he tied at ground level. If, after 
panning the ore, we found it to be worth 
while, the vein would be easy to relocate. 
I was also instructed to make a note of 
the general terrain around my find. "This 
is the best system I know of for tender- 
foot prospectors," Ernie said to me as we 
started out at dawn. 

It was a steep climb up the hogback 
to Manly Peak, but we took our time and 
had no trouble reaching the saddle on the 
ridge at the right of the peak before noon. 
The view alone was worth the climh. 
Looking over the Slate Range toward 
Trona the Pan ami nt Valley lay at our 
feet and at our back was Death Valley. 

We ate lunch on the ridge and then 
made our way to the gray patch below the 
saddle. As Ernie had predicted we found 
that it was an old ore dump and there 
nearby, was Greenslit's new monument. 



An old anvil and a few scattered tools 
with rotten wooden handles lay near the 
tunnel mouth. We guessed that its former 
owner was an old timer who had found 
the high altitude detrimental to his min- 
ing efforts. 

Before we separated Ernie gave me my 
instructions for the prospecting trip back 
to camp. He was going to cover the lower 
side, close to the contact while I was to 
stay close up along the side hill. If I 
needed him I was to yell as loud as I 
could — the air was clear and my voice 
would carry. If I found anything sensa- 
tional I was to let him know at once. 

We started off and for a time I could 
hear him cracking rocks with his pick. 
1 made my way around some large 
boulders, keeping my eye out for snakes, 
outcrop pings and quartz veins and all 
the time trying to remember all I had 
been taught during the past weeks by 
Ernie, 

The little veins made me mad as they 
peeked out under ledges. I followed 
them down draws, out under ledges and 
up steep slopes. Few were wide enough 
to get excited about. Still I took some sam- 
ples from the widest ones and marked 
them as ordered. 

About four in the afternoon 1 ran 
across an outcropping of yellow broken 
quartz under, a pinyon tree. The vein, 
the widest I had ever seen, was about 
15 inches across. It was heavy with iron 
oxide and 1 figured important enough 
to call Ernie. 

I yelled down the canyon and presently 
he answered. It took him 30 minutesr 



to find me. After studying the vein he 
gave me his verdict: "pretty high up, 
rugged approach, should run about $40 
a ton. It would have to widen out con- 
siderably to be profitable." 

I was disappointed, but he suggested 
that I put up a monument, locate, and 
mark it well for perhaps someday the 
price of gold would go up and then it 
would be worth mining this vein. 

I showed him the rest of my samples, 
all wrapped carefully in their colored 
cloths and numbered. He didn't com- 
ment on them, but told me that we 
would pan them out on Sunday. He 
reached into his pockets and pulled out 
a half dozen pieces of rock. One of them 
was cement gray in color and was very 
heavy. I showed surprise at the weight 
and asked him about it. 

He had chipped it off a vein about 
three feet wide. The ledge was only ex- 
posed for about 20 feet on the surface 
on the steep side of the draw near the 
contact. Although he had never heard of 
anyone finding platinum in these moun- 
tains, he wondered if the sample he had 
might not contain some of that precious 
metal. 

I asked him if 1 could use his glass to 
give the specimen a close look, but he 
had forgotten it. 'We'll pan it Sunday 
along with the other stuff," he said and 
started off toward camp. 

"Did you mark it with a colored 
cloth?" I shouted after him, 

Ernie laughed. "That's only for 
rookies. An old timer remembers and 
doesn't need flags and sign posts," 
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When we got back to our stone 
house the moon was up. After a sound 
sleep we decided we had better rest for 
two days before tackling any high ground 
again. I placed all the samples we 
brought back on the high shelf on the 
outside of the house and we agreed to 
pan them out as soon as possible. It's a 
good pastime when you are laying 
around camp. But we were out of fresh 
meat and spent a day hunting and then 
on the next day there were shoes to sole, 
wood to cut and other chores around 
camp. On the third day we tended the 
small garden we had put in earlier near 
the spring, so we put off panning the 
specimens again. 

Then we had visitors, A couple of 
miners took the road we had made to 
camp. They were looking over the country 
and we spent many hours talking to them 
around the campfire. When Sunday came 
again we spent it quail hunting and that 
night: the four of us enjoyed a delicious 
dinner. 

Our supplies were running low so 
after the miners left Ernie and I took a 
week off and went into Shoshone to 



stock up again. We didn't hurry and still 
another week went by before we picked 
up the specimens to pan them out. By 
now over three weeks had slipped by. 

Ernie breezed through my six colored 
cloth wrapped samples and a few of his 
own before noon. We found nothing to 
excite us. The whole lot averaged about 
$25 a ton. The rock from the vein I had 
called him to see under the pinyon tree 
was the best — it ran around $40. 

After lunch I ground up the heavy 
cement-gray stone and Ernie started to 
pan it out. He remarked that he wouldn't 
at all be surprised to find a little plati- 
num in it. 

I had ground it up well as Ernie had 
asked me to do. Coarse pieces of iron 
may often hold small particles of gold 
that had to be released if a good pan 
was to be had. 

While Ernie panned the gray stone I 
sat on a large rock near camp and took 
some pot shots at a hawk that was circling 
low trying to scare a family of quail out 
in the open. 

An explosive yell from Ernie brought 
my thoughts back into focus and I slid 



off the boulder and ran toward him. He 

was jumping up and down with glee and 
shouting, "We hit it! We hit it! We hit 
it!" 

"Look at the gold," he cried holding 
out the pan to me. I grabbed it from him 
and still dazed peered into it. The bottom 
was covered with gold. 

Ernie was excited and spoke on in a 
frenzied voice: "I knew it I knew I 
would find something good on the con- 
tact! We hit it this time, Russ! Our 
troubles are over! We're rich! We're 
rich! I never saw ore like that any place 
in the world !" 

After he calmed down he told me that 
the panning indicated an ore value of 
515,000 a ton! "And just think, it's ready 
money — free milling. The ground is all 
open for location. How does it feel to 
be rich, Russ? How does it feel to be able 
to have anything you want— and plenty 
of good yellow gold to pay for it?" 

I couldn't answer — it had all been so 
sudden. I walked into the house and in a 
fog put on the spuds and beans for 
supper. 

Continued on page 34 



UP FOR 
LIVING 





DOWN 
FOR 
TRAVEL 




if RAISES 



it LOWERS 



it's HYDRAULIC 



The unique hydraulic mechanism which raises the 
camper top can be safely operated even by a small 
child. Locks prevent accidental lowering. The top is 
lowered quickly by the simple turn of a valve. Drive 
safely at any speed with minimum drag and sway. 
Sit or recline on comfortable couches while travel- 
ing with top down. Alaskan camper top raises in sec- 
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onds. Enjoy 
roomy walk- 
in living quarters, weather tight, high ceiling, "home 
away from home," complete with three-burner stove, 
sink, cabinets, ice box, beds and many other luxury 
features. 

6 FACTORIES TO SERVE YOU 



Write today to the factory nearest you for tree folder describing the most advanced camper on the road. 



R. 0. HALL MFG., INC., S847 Gfenoaks Blvd., Sun Valley (San Fernando Valley) California 91352, Depl. 

ALASKAN CAMPERS NORTHWEST, INC.. £410 South l«rd Street. (Tulwilal, Seattle, Hash. niU, Dept. 

ALASKAN CAMPER SALES, 1NCL, (S.F.-Sacramento area) Intersection of Interstate Highway 80 and State 21 
Route 1, ton 33;. Sulsun City, California 94585, Dept. D. 



PENNECAMP, INC., 401 W. End Aye, Manheim. Panna., 17545. Dept. 4. 
0. R. Grubbs Manuiatiuiing, Inc. o/b/a 



ALASKAN CAMPER SALES, 91145 Longpninl Rd . Houston. Te: 
FORT LUFTON CAMPERS, INC., 1100 Denver Ave., Fort Lupti 



7055. Dept. D. 
olorado 80621, Dept. D. 



THE 
DESOLATE 
DRAMA 




Once dreaded by prospectors and '49ers 
as they headed for California, Death 
Valley today is a National Monument 
visited by thousands of people during 
the winter season. Man has built 
filling stations, restaurants, 
motels, a golf course and 
a landing field, The 
National Park Service 
has paved roads 
and built a Visitors 
Center and 
Museum in which 
is told the Story 
of Death Valley. 
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But these marks of man's 
civilization are hardly discernible 
in the thousands of acres of Death Valley. 
And the moods and shifting sands of this 
timeless and silent land have not 
changed during the centuries. 
It is a strange and sometimes 
eerie silence that prevails; from Badwater, 
280 feet below sea level, to Dantes View, 
5780 feet above. Better than words, 
these selected photographs convey 
the moods and shadows of Death Valley. 




The rugged rocks of Aguereberry Point 
are silhouetted against the sky with 
Death Valley below and the Panamint 
Mountains in the distance. 



YAXLEY. . 



A !ate afternoon sun 
casts weird shadows 
on the sands of 
- Death Valley. 




DEATH VALLEY 





Once busy and hot, the charcoal kilns 

of Wildrose Canyon today are modern housing for 

the animals and birds of Death Valley. 




Death Valley's metallic mushroom. 



Death Valley Scotty's Castle — 

who really paid for it and provided the gold dust 

so Scotty could live like a king? 



When the thirsty 
'49ers saw the 
white outline 
from thousands 
of feet above the 
valley they 
thought it was 
drinking water — 
only to find it was 
saline and 
deadly — that's 
why they called it 
Death Valley. 
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Man's footprints — and his endeavors — are fleeting. His signs 
of yesterday are obliterated tomorrow by the winds which play 
upon the sands, returning them to their natural state of silence 

and shadows. 

The Drama of Death Valley unfolds as the sun sinks and leaves 
the world to darkness — only to rise again to reveal its chang- 
ing, timeless and mysterious beauty. 
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DEATH 
VALLEY 




DEATH VALLEY'S annual outdoor 
extravaganza, a kaleidoscope of family 
entertainment known as "The West's 
Greatest Free Show," will he held this 
year November 8 through 1 1 . It will be 
the 1 8th year of the event, sponsored by 
the Death Valley Myers in cooperation 
with the National Park Service. 

Held in the Death Valley National 
Monument in California, next to the Ne- 
vada border, the event attracts thousands 
if families who come to the historic area 
by passenger car, camper, 4-wheebdrive 
and sometimes by just plain mule — to en- 
joy the start of the winter desert season. 

The Encampment features exhibits by 
outstanding western artists, authors and 
photographers, conducted tours of the 
Valley, an old-fashioned fiddlers' contest, 
evening campfires featuring noted musi- 
cians and historians and family sings. 

Other attractions include gems, miner- 
als, gold and historical Indian artifacts 
displays, museum exhibits of the famed 
Twenty Mule Team wagons and other 
mining equipment, daily naturalist talks 
by Park Rangers, and nightly dancing 
under the desert stars. 

One of the highlights of the Encamp- 
ment is the Burro-Flapjack Contest. Nu 
matter how large the number of specta- 
tors, the outdoor circle affords easy view 
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as you watch the contestants coax, cajole 
or carry their critters around a center post 
and return to their own starting point 
where each will unpack the burro, build 
a fire, mix and cook a pancake. The first 
prospector (real or would-be) to feed his 
animal the finished product is declared 
the winner. The top three contestants in 
each of two races will compete for top 
prizes in a third race, which has been 
called a "crazy cook-off." 

The Burro-Flapjack Contest is the most 
popular for all visitors to Death Valley 
because a contestant will finish (at least 
he would hope to finish) the race directly 
in front of a spectator. 

All events at the Encampment are open 
to the public and most are free of charge. 
There are only a few activities for which 
a fee is collected: the Authors' breakfast 
where a noted author is lhe featured 
speaker; the Photographers' breakfast 
with exhibits of prize-winning photo- 
graphs of Death Valley; the Artists* 
breakfast, highlighted by top-flight west- 
ern artists painting striking pictures 
while you watch. An added attraction to 
this breakfast is the auction sale of a 
picture painted at the previous year's 
breakfast — a valued addition to any col- 
lection. These events are at Furnace 
Creek golf course. 

Because of the large number of events 



presented during the Encampment, visit- 
ors find it impossible to participate in all 
of them; however, they always find ample 
camping and trailer facilities available. 
The many camping and trailer parking 
areas are large enough to accommodate 
thousands of people. Campsites and trailer 
parking are available at Texas Springs 
Campground, Stovepipe Wells Village, 
and Furnace Creek Ranch. 

Lightweight clothing is generally all 
that is needed, but it is wise to bring 
warm clothing and adequate bedding be- 
cause the nights sometimes turn chilly. 
Food and other necessary supplies can be 
purchased at various locations in the Val- 
ley, but firewood is at a premium and 
many campers supply their own. 

There are hotel and mote! accommoda- 
tions available for those less -than -hardy 
people who prefer comforts of indoor 
living, but due to the limited number of 
facilities in Death Valley, it is suggested 
that reservations be made well in advance 
of the Encampment. 

For 18 years Death Valley has been 
the site of this great celebration. The 
sponsoring group, die Death Valley 
'49ers, Tnc, was formed in 1949 to pay 
centennial tribute to those heroic men, 
women and children, who late in 1849, 
found themselves in a desperate situa- 
tion. Lost, hungry, almost without hope, 



and with no apparent way out of the Val- 
ley, nearly 100 pioneers were able to 
survive their hardships and make their 
way to California. 

The founders uf the Death Valley 
'49ers, a group of civic and business 
leaders, as well as persons interested in 
the history of the Valley, wished to plan 
an annual commemorative celebration to 
honor the original '49ers and to pre- 
serve the memories and beauty of Death 
Valley. The result was the Death Valley 
National Encampment, which increases 
in interest, pageantry, and attendance 
each year. 

A non-profit organization, the Death 
Valley '49ers sole income is from the 
sale of memberships and publications, 
and donations. A single membership is 
$3-00, a family membership $5.00, and 
a Life Membership $100.00, For de- 
tailed information as to how to become a 
member, write the Death Valley '49ers, 
Death Valley, California. They will be 
happy to send you information, a list of 
accommodations and a guide map, and a 
calendar of events for the 19th annual 
Death Valley Encampment to be held 
November 8 through 11, 1968. □ 



IN THE HEART OF 




STOYE PIPE WELLS YILLA6E 

— Luxurious new units 

— beautiful new dining room 

and cocktail lounge 
— Gift Shop 
— Heated Pool 
— General Store 
— Service Station 
— Landing Strip 
— Campground 

Write or call: 

STOYE PIPE VEILS YILLA6E 

Death Valley, California 92328 
Area Code 714 
Stove Pipe Wells #1 Toll Station 




Spectators at the Burro-Flapjack race near Stove Pipe Wells are entertained with 
boe-down music. Square dances are also held during Encampment. 




An old-timer tries to control his ornery critter who seems to hare his own ideas 
about where he is going. Bottom, his hurro waits for his flap- jack as the pros- 
pector lights the fire. First contestant to make and eat the hot dough wins. 
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a ron Winters was a 

desert prospector who 
lived in a crude hut 
with his Indian wife, 
Rosie, at Ash Meadows 
near the Funeral Moun- 
tains of Death Valley. He had spent most 
of his life in the desolate wastelands 
searching for gold. 

On his way to the Nevada mining 
country, a lone prospector stopped over- 
night at Winters' cabin. As they talked 
of prospecting, the visitor mentioned a 
new compound found in the desert in 
large beds of small crystal-like salt. He 
said it was borax and was selling as high 
as 2"> cents an ounce. 

As he listened to the prospector, Win- 
ters remembered a bed of white crystals 



cause of a chance visit from a lonely 
prospector whom he befriended. Soon 
after the discovery, Winters sold his 
claim to William T. Coleman for 
$20,000 — a pittance compared to the 
fortune borax would later bring to Cole- 
man and his partner, Frank Smith. 

Borax was discovered in Tibet in 1742. 
The Tibetans called this unusual mineral 
batnach. Sometimes is is referred to 
as tincal, but most often it is called 
borax, a mispronunciation of the Tibetan 
name. Borax is commonly found in 
the dry marshes of the desert where the 
rains gather and evaporate after draining 
from the barren mountains. 

Winters' discovery was a significant 
find, but not the first in California. Dr. 
John A. Veatch found borax crystals in 



EllCht, lived 1*1 4 (Mnj'On nar Columbus 

Marsh. From his cabin he could see the 
men shovelling crude borax from Colum- 
bus Marsh. He could also see TeeVs 
Marsh, but there were no men gathering 
borax there. This seemed strange to 
Smith, since both marshes looked just 
alike. 

Curious about Teel's Marsh, Smith 
took samples and sent them to a chemist. 
When the chemist's report was returned 
he knew he found a rich deposit of borax. 
He immediately staked out his claim. 
Smith dug and sold borax until he was a 
rich man. People began to call him "Bor- 
ax Smith." It was not long before Smith 
and Coleman formed a partnership in 
mining Death Valley Borax, 

The Harmony Works was located at 




he had seen while looking for gold in 
Death Valley — crystals he had walked 
over and ignored, The visitor said that 
if he poured a certain liquid over the 
crystals and set them afire and the 
resultant flame was green, is was a sure 
sign of borax. 

After obtaining the test liquid, Aaron 
and Rosie crossed the comparatively cool 
Funeral Mountains and descended into 
Death Valley and the vicinity of Furnace 
Creek. The prospector selected a piece of 
the white deposit, saturated it with liquid 
and lit a match. The fuel sputtered and as 
Rosie and Aaron held each other, it 
suddenly took hold and burst into a 
green flame! 

After all the years of searching, Aaron 
Winters did not strike gold, but he did 
discover a rich deposit of borax — all be- 



the waters of Lick Springs in Tehama 
County in January, 1856. He also found 
borax in Borax Lake in Lake County the 
same year. 

The mud of Borax Lake was about five 
feet deep and was filled with borax cry- 
stals. The mud was shovelled out and 
placed in vats where the impurities were 
washed away with water. Crude borax 
crystallized when the water evaporated. 
In 1865 the Lake yielded 240 tons of 
borax. 

Columbus Marsh was the first big dis- 
covery site of borax in Nevada. This 
marsh was a salt crust approximately 
three feet deep. Borax was obtained here 
by simply boiling it in big vats and re- 
crystallizing it. 

Frank Smith, a gigantic man with 
bushy hair and large drooping mous- 



the site of the Aaron Winters discovery, 
northwest of Furnace Creek. Work at this 
site was done in the open under the sizz- 
loing sun. Even at night there was no 
relief from the heat. Consequently, it was 
difficult to find men who would work 
under such conditions. 

Borax was shipped out of Death Val- 
ley by 20 mule teams which consisted of 
18 mules and two wheel horses. A jerk 
line 125 feet long was used to guide the 
team as it pulled the two wagons. The 
wagons were built in Mojave for $900, 
had rear wheels 7 feet high and front 
wheels 5 feet high, each with steel tires 
8 inches wide and one inch thick. The 
hubs were 18 inches in diameter and 22 
inches in length. 

The spokes, of split oak, measured 
51/2 inches Wide at the hub. The axle- 
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Borax Smith was the most famous of 
the Death Valley prospectors. After 
making his fortune he became an im- 
portant political figure in San Francisco. 



Opposite page, a twenty-mule team 
hauls borax out of Death Valley. Teams 
hauled borax even in the summer when 
temperatures reached 120 degrees. 




A chance meeting with another pros- 
pector resulted in Aaron Winters and 
his wife, Rosie, finding a fortune. 



trees were made of solid steel bars, %y 2 
inches square. The wagon beds were 16 
feet long, 4 feet wide and 6 feet deep. 
Empty, each wagon weighed 7,800 
pounds. Loaded with borax, it weighed 
31,800 pounds. Two such loaded wag- 
ons, plus the water tank (which held 
1,200 gallons and weighed 9,600 
pounds) made a total of 73,200 pounds 
or 36y 2 tons. 

It took anywhere from ten to twenty 
days each trip to haul borax out of Death 
Valley, often in heat of 120 degrees with 
the mule skinners averaging only 15 to 
18 miles a day. And the nights (there 
was no air conditioning in those days) 
were only a few degrees cooler than the 
days! For hauling borax across the hot 
desert and over the hazardous Panamint 
Mountains, the driver was paid a total 
of $100 a month and his swamper $75. 

The discovery of a new, hard form 
of borax southeast of Furnace Creek on 
Mount Blanc closed Harmony Works. 
The name coletnanhe was given to 
this new form of borax in honor of 
William T. Coleman. New deposits of 
colemanite were found throughout Cali- 
fornia, in Ventura County near Bakers- 
field, in the Calico Mountains, and in 
the Mojave Desert. The borax boom 
was on. 

William T. Coleman, because of mis- 
fortunes in other business ventures, lost 
all his investment in the borax business. 
Frank Smith rose to the front as the top 
borax man of the world. Eventually so 
much borax was mined that the price was 
reduced to just a few cents a pound and 
still the demand for it grew and grew. 

Another huge deposit of borax was 
found in the Mojave Desert in 1928 and 
yet another in Death Valley soon after. 
The strike in the Mojave was a new type 
of borax called "rasorite." It has been 
found nowhere else. This particular de- 
posit is 100 feet thick, almost pure borax 
and lies 400 feet beneath the earth's 
surface. 

Death Valley gave the world an inex- 
pensive and almost limitless supply of 
borax. Borax gave the world adventure 
through the 20 mule teams that crossed 
the valley of death. 

California still leads the world in the 
production of borax today. Aaron Winters 
didn't fully realize the impact of his 
words when he shouted in joy, "She 
burns green! We're rich!" □ 




Experience the beauty and seranity ot Wild 
Horse Ranch Club located on a fabulous 
100,000 acre game preserve In ifrfl toothtlfs ot 
the Tucson Mountains, 

Relax in the finest climate in the world. Sun, 
horses, heated swimming pool, delicious food; 
finest accommodations. Golf at nearby famous 
Skyline Country Club. 

J90 to $160 weekly for everything. Mo extras. 
FABULOUS SPANISH-MEXICAH ANTIQUE AND 
GIFT SHOP — COMPLETELY UNIQUE. 
Write for colorful illustrated brochure 
Mr, ft Mrs. Howard W. Miller tr„ P.O. Bo* 5505, 
Tucson, Arizona or call, (602) 297-2266. 



40 TIMBERED ACRES 
$1650 TOTAL PRICE 
WASH— IDAHO— MOHT. 

$50 Down — $25 month, in Northern Idaho, 
Northeastern Washington, and Western 
Montana. In the heart of lakes and big 
game country. All covered with growing 
timber. Access, Title insurance with each 
tract. This is select land with natural beauty, 
recreational and Investment votues. We 
have tracts of many types and siies from 
which to choose, including Waterfront prop- 
erty on Pend Oreille, Prieit, Kettle and St. 
Joe Rivers and Pend Oreille Lake. Your in- 
spection welcomed. Write us for free list, 
maps ond complete information. 

Write to: Dept. 3K 
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THE 
RIDDLE 
OF 
THE 

RACETRA. K 
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by Roger Mitchell 



OFF the beaten path in the north- 
west corner of Death Valley National 
Monument Lies a hidden valley — -and a 
mystery. The valley contains a dry lake 
approximately one-and-a-quarter miles 
wide and three miles long. The Race- 
track Playa at first glance appears like 
any other of hundreds of such dry lakes 
in the southwest. 

It has one different and mystifying 
feature; rocks and other objects on its 
surface have been known to shift, move 
and skate about! No one has actually 
seen any of these objects move but the 
tracks left from such movement are 
obvious. 

There are many theories explaining 
the phenomena. Some say it has to do 
with the earth's magnetism, while others 
claim it is related to the sunspots. Still 
others suspect the gravitational pull of 
the moon producing an effect similar to 
the ocean's tides. Under scientific exam- 
ination, however, most of these theories 
can be dismissed. 

The wind is immediately suspect of 
being the culprit, This alone seems un- 
likely for a number of reasons. First, 
many of these moving rocks are round 
in shape. It seems the wind would 
tend to roll such objects like a bowling 
ball. Such is not the case however. 



Rounded objects, like the more flat 
objects, slide along keeping the same 
relative position. Many of these moving 
stones are rather small, about the size 
of a softball, others weigh 50 to 600 
pounds. 

Close examination of the tracks re- 
veals one important fact. At the time 
of movement, the pi ay a' s surface is wet. 
The furrows and grooves left behind by 
the moving objects plainly show the 
once muddy nature of the playa's sur- 
face. Ridges of once soft mud are also 
seen pushed up in front of the once 
sliding object. 

The theory is that the wind moves 
the various objects only when the playa 
is wet or muddy. Because several objects 
close together sometimes appear to have 
moved in echelon, the theory is further 
expanded that water on the playa sur- 
face freezes — trapping several objects 
together in an iceberg. The wind then 
blows this iceberg around causing only 
the rocks to leave tracks in a parallel 



pattern. This line of reasoning seems to 
have some merit. 

The surrounding country of some 70 
square miles drains into the Racetrack 
Playa. This desert area receives about 
three inches of rainfall annually on a 
long term average, although rainfall in 
some years may be almost nil. A thin 
sheet of water on the playa has been 
observed a number of times, and being 
3708 feet in elevation, such water would 
freeze during the cold winter nights. 

Although every theory has some flaws 
in it, it does seem likely that the phenom- 
ena must be related to the combination of 
wind and a wet playa surface. Actually 
the Racetrack Playa is best known for 
the mystery, but the phenomena has been 
observed in other dry lake beds. Similar 
occurrences have been reported at Bon- 
nie Clair and Nelson dry lakes in nearby 
Nevada and also near McKittrick in Cali- 
fornia's San Joaquin Valley, I have also 
seen similar tracks at Laguna Chapala in 
Baja California. 




Death Valley's mysterious moving stones have puzzled scientists for years, al- 
though the most popular theory is they are moved by winds when the usually dry 

lake is covered with ice. 
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While it is easy to tear holes in other 
people's theories, it is difficult to sug- 
gest a solution which itself is not flaw- 
less. About the only thing observers can 
agree upon is that the tracks are truly a 
product of nature and not some prank- 
sters' idea of a joke. It appears that the 
mystery will remain unsolved until some 
hardy soul camps at the playa's edge all 
winter, and waits with a movie camera 
for the action to begin. Any volunteers? 

The Racetrack can be reached by con- 
ventional automobile by way of a 21 
mile graded dirt road which goes south 
from Ubehebe Crater in the north end 
of Death Valley. 

A more scenic route comes up from 
the south and goes over pinyon-covered 
Hunter Mountain. However, the dirt 
road portion of this route is almost 40 
miles long and may be a little more 
rough. This road, paved at first, leaves 
Highway L90 at a point approximately 
4 miles east of the Darwin Road. Signs 
indicate it as the Saline Valley Road. 
Go north 15.7 miles to a junction. The 
left fork descends into Saline Valley. 
Take the right fork which continues to 
climb up the slopes of Hunter Moun- 
tain. If you disregard the numerous 
side roads which show much less evi- 
dence of use, the next major road 
junction will be at Tea Kettle Junction, 
25 miles from the last one. Turn left 
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No one has ever seen the stones actually move. Some of the giant boulders weigh 
more than 50(1 pounds. The area is in the northern part of scenic Death Valley. 
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here and the Racetrack is but 7 miles 
down the valley. This second route is 
not difficult for vehicles with high 
clearance, and with care can usually be 
negotiated by standard passenger cars 
if they are not too heavily laden. This 
route is not recommended unless you 
are a seasoned desert driver. Neither 
route should be attempted unless your 
tires are in good condition. 

The best time to visit the Racetrack is 
in the spring or fall, although the weath- 
er may be pleasant on many winter 
days. Because of the extremely high 
temperatures and lack of assistance 
should you become stranded, the Race- 
track area should be avoided during the 
summer months. 

There are no established campgrounds 
at the Racetrack, but many campers have 
found shelter in The Grandstand- — a 
large rock outcrop at the northern end 
of the Playa. Plenty of water should be 
carried, however, as the nearest depend- 
able source of drinking water is at Gold- 
belt Spring, some 20 miles away on the 
Hunter Mountain Road. Whether you 
spend an hour or a day there, the riddle 
of the Racetrack is sure to prove fas- 
cinating. □ 




Vacation 
at Death 
Valley 

One of the 
True Wonders 
of the Westf 

So historic it's almost a legend ... but 
Death Valley really exists . . . with all its 
scenic splendor. A winter wonderland, tem- 
peratures range from a comfortable 65 to 
75 degrees at midday and a cool 40 to 50 
degrees at night from November - April, 

Two modern resorts provide all the vaca- 
tion features you would want. In between 
sight-seeing trips, enjoy a challenging all 
grass golf course, two huge swimming pools, 
tennis courts, saddle horses and relaxing 
garden greenery. Of course, food is superb 
making vacations even more delightful. 

This year, plan your winter vacation where 
it's always summer. Make reservations today 
at either: 

FURNACE CREEK INN 

Luxurious American Plan 

FURNACE CREEK RANCH 

Modest European Plan 

SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR CONTACT 

FRED HARVEY OFFICES: 

LOS ANGELES ( 2 I 3 I 627-B04S 

CHICAGO (3121 427 34S9 

SAN FRANCISCO (415)392-3760 
FURNACE CREEK INN <714> 786.2361 




Desert Magazine is the ideal way to say Merry 
Christmas all year long. With each issue, 
January through December, you'll know your 
gift subscription is providing a constant re- 
minder of your thoughtfulness and also the 
finest in reading and pictorial information 
about the Western United States . . , places 
to go . . . things to do . , . but, best of all, 
you have given something that will last for 
years in the hearts and minds of the receivers 
... the true enjoyment found on every page 
of Desert Magazine. 
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From a coastal city in California 
came a letter from a father asking about 
camping on the desert. He and his family 
had never camped out, and they wanted 
to know about sleeping bags, air mat- 
tresses, camp stoves and utensils. The 
letter was courteous and sincere, and I 
gave what information I could. 

More recently, on a camping trip, I met 
the man who wrote the letter. He was 
with his wife and two daughters, aged 
six and twelve. They were lugging in 
dead wood for their carnpfire. They had 
acquired a we II -chosen outfit and were 
having a good time. 

They invited me to join them at their 
carnpfire that evening and I learned their 
story. Their home was in the Los Angeles 
metropolitan area and the girls attended 
the city schools. During the conversation 
I got the impression that the father had 
ample income to provide well for his 
daughters — but he and his wife were 
well aware that it requires something 
more than money to raise wholesome 
youngsters. They knew the demoralizing 
effect that luxury-without-effort may 
have on the character of youth. They 
wanted their children to learn the virtues 
of simplicity, to be natural and genuine, 
not sophisticated and snobbish. 

They were very intelligent people, and 
out of their deliberations came the de- 
cision to turn to the outdoors for the 
solution of their problem of parenthood. 
Not just the kind of outdoor life that 
consists of long motor trips on paved 
roads. They realized that such activity— 
or L.ck of activity — could become very 
tedious to energetic young people. They 
would camp out and make a grand ad- 
venture of the chores of cooking over 
an open fire, sleeping on the ground, 
and exploring the canyons and moun- 
t^lttf 

In order to have companions qualified 
to help and instruct them they joined 
the Sierra (dub of California, whose 
members camp in the mountains or on 
the beaches or in the desert nearly every 
weekend of the year. 

To middle-aged people who have 
never slept on the ground in their lives, 
the first few nights may not be too com- 
fortable. There are some problems in 
camping that can be solved only by the 
trial and error method. But humans who 
have kept their adaptive functions can 
adjust to the experience. 



ADVENTURES 
IN 
DESERT 
CAMPING 

by Randall Henderson 




Using the copy compiled 
in his reporter's notebook during 
more than 50 years as a 
journalist on the American 
desert, Randall Henderson, 
founder of the Desert Magazine 
in 1937, recently has completed a 
book to be published in 
October by Westernlore Press 
in Los Angeles under the title 
"Sun, Sand and Solitude." 
Following are some of the 
author's experiences recorded 

in his chapter "Adventures 
in Camping." Mr. Henderson is 
also author of the excellent 
book, "On Desert Trails." 



It is the plan of the parents, as the 
girls grow older, to invite their boy 
friends on these camping trips. With a 
few exceptions youngsters like camping 
and exploring, and there probably is no 
more wholesome environment for their 
activities than evenings around a camp- 
fire and days spent in close association 
with the natural things of this earth. 

* ■& w 

Some campers spend hours preparing 
elaborate meals with soup and salad and 
all the thrills of a Thanksgiving dinner, 
and more hours washing pots and pans 
and dishes. And that is all right if they 
like to do it that way. I happen to be one 
of those indolent campers who would 
rather eat crackers and cheese than fuss 
around with a camp stove and a lot of 
dirty dishes, 

I have rather prided myself on the 
simplicity of my camp chores, but re- 
cently I learned some new labor-saving 
gimmicks from a couple of friends from 
the city. I regard them as the world's 
champions when it comes to preparing 
a camp dinner. Here is their formula: 
Their tools are a coffee pot and some 
paper utensils. For dinner in the eve- 
ning they scoop out a little cavity in the 
sand and build a fire big enough for the 
coffee pot and a couple of cans. A few 
sticks of dead creosote will provide all 
the flame they need. Then they open the 
lids on the cans, perhaps one vegetable 
and one meat, and set them in the fire 
along with the coffee pot. When the 
food is hot it is served on paper plates 
with paper cups. After the meal they 
burn the utensils, smash the cans and 
bury them with the fire, rinse the in- 
side of the coffee-maker and put it in 
a paper bag. This takes only a few min- 
utes and allows them extra hours for 
exploring the nearest canyon. 

Now that is my idea of camping- 
hut I am not going to argue with any- 
one about it because others may have a 
formula which suits them better — and 
after all, the glory of a camping trip on 
the desert is in the opportunity to get 
away from that pestiferous tribe of 
human beings who are everlastingly try- 
ing to get you to do as they do and 
think as they think. 

This is being written in September 
and in another month I will be getting 
out my hiking boots and making circles 
around some of the dates on my calen- 
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dar — dates scheduled for weekend camp- 
ing trips into desert canyons and moun- 
tains during the winter season. 

Since my home is less than a hundred 
miles from the Mexican border, I'll be 
making two or three trips Into Baja 
California where there are many lovely 
palm canyons few humans have ever 
visited because they are so inaccessible. 
Also on my agenda for this season is 
a gem-stone collecting area along the 
Colorado river which can most easily 
be reached by boat, and a backpack 
jaunt into the Santa Rosa Mountains in 
search of a cave — the walls of which are 
said to be blackened by the soot of an- 
cient Indian fires. The more years I live 
on the desert the longer grows the list of 
remote places I want to visit and explore. 

And of course I'll be resuming my life- 
long quest for a meteorite. I think I 
would get | greater thrill in finding a 
chip off the moon or one of the distant 
stars than in finding a gold mine. I've 
been looking for one for more than ft! 
years — and I haven't found it yet. Prob- 
ably I have passed over hundreds of 
r.hem, for the celestial bodies are said to 
have been pelting this earth with stone 
and metal fragments for millions of years. 
I always carry a piece of emery paper, at 
the suggestion of a science professor. "If 
in doubt" he told me, just rub the stone 
with emery and if it is a meteorite it may 
disclose bright specks of nickel or iron." 

Soon after the school year ends m 
June each year, and during the Christ- 
mas and Easter vacations, motor travel to 
and from and across the desert South- 
west reaches a peak. Heavy travel, es- 
pecially on weekends, brings out a blaze 
of "No Vacancy" signs along the road- 
side. All of which is evidence of good 
business for the motel proprietors, but 
exasperating sometimes to the motorist 
who has been at the wheel since early 
morning. 

I have found a simple formula for 
beating the "No Vacancy" situation. My 
solution will not appeal to everyone, but 
it offers a carefree way to travel on the 
desert where, with proper equipment, one 
may sleep comfortably out of doors almost 
every night of the year. 

There's always a sleeping bag and a 
box of groceries in my car. And in the 
sleeping bag is one of those pneumatic 
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mattresses— the kind that can be inflated 
either with the tire pump or my own 
lung power. The latter method is a fine 
exercise in deep breathing, I generally 
carry a two-third length mattress. It 
serves adequately, and takes less puffing. 

In the great expanse of the desert 
Southwest there are a hundred thousand 
arroyos and sheltered coves and level 
mesas where one can park not far from 
the road, spread the bedroll on the 
ground and sleep in security and comfort. 
1 carry a lightweight waterproof tarpaul- 
in, and if it starts to rain during the 
night — as it seldom does— my bedroll 
sheds water like a duck. One of my In- 
dian friends once said to me: "Good for 
white man sleep on the ground, all 
:\ime Indian." 

Traveling with that kind of insurance 
gives one a freedom of action and a sort 
of gypsy independence that adds im- 
measurably to the pleasure of the trip — 
even when I have no occasion to use the 
sleeping bag, The "No Vacancy" signs 
cause no dismay because the wide open 
desert always has ample bedroom space. 

Of course there are many refinements 
to the comfort of sleeping outdoors — a 
cot for those who have inhibitions regard- 
ing crawling reptiles, a wool ski cap for 
cold weather, a hot rock for added 
warmth if needed, an electric lantern for 
reading in bed, a thermos of hot coffee 
for a morning rouser. But I regard a tent 
merely as needless excess baggage. 

A few cans and packages of food are 
a good standby for emergency — in fact 
I fare better with my private larder than 
in some of the roadside eating places. 
There are no more skilled chefs on earth 
than the cooks who prepare the canned 
and packaged goods on the market 
shelves. 

Once on a trip through New Mexico I 
found a new function for my grub box. 
1 had stopped at one of the roadside 
stands where the Pueblo Indian women 
sell their pottery to passing motorists. 
When I started to leave without having 
bought any of the ceramics, the elderly 
Indian woman said, "Maybe you have 
something, trade?" 

When I asked what she meant, she 
said; "You got groceries ?" 

That was an idea. So I got out the grub 
box, and for the next half hour we had a 
grand time swapping sardines and canned 



peaches and soda crackers iw uWoraiei) 
pottery. I would select a piece of her 
earthenware. Then she would reach into 
the box and set out the items she wanted 
in exchange for it. Of course she asked 
more than it was worth — or expected to 
get. So I would deduct a can of spaghetti, 
or reach into her stock for another piece 
of pottery. 

She would giggle and I would hag- 
gle — and I don't know yet who got the 
best of the deal. But we both had a lot 
of fun. 

Yes, the food box is a useful item, 
whether you are on a camping trip or not. 
And with a sleeping bag stowed away 
with the luggage for each member of the 
party you can laugh at the "No Vacancy" 
signs, and the memory of that night on 
the sand will long remain a pleasant 
recollection. □ 
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PIONEER VILLAGE 

continued from page 7 

Another popular vehicle in the West 
Collection was the brougham, or "hack" 
named for Lord Brougham of England 
who drove the first one ever built. Con- 
structed almost entirely of wood, its finish 
consists of many coats of paint, each one 
having been rubbed and polished to a 
glass-like surface. The plush upholstery, 
glass windows and silver fittings made it 
a perfect setting for the elegantly-dressed 
ladies and gentlemen who rode in them. 

During the gold rush at Shaw's Flat in 
Tuolomne County a great wagon was 
driven patterned after the Conestoga 
wagons made famous in Pennsylvania's 
Conestoga Valley. Usually drawn by six 
horses, it carried tremendous loads. Simi- 
lar vehicles, through smaller, with a 
driver's seat in front and canvas -covered 
bows, were renowned as prairie schooners. 

Favorite of wealthy sportsmen was the 
hunting wagon. With its rubber-tired 
wheels, and kerosene lamps mounted on 
each side, it was usually pulled by a team 
of two spirited horses. To add to the 
hunter's enjoyment, a compartment be- 
neath the two seats provided space for 
lunch and "refreshments" when a part}' 
was out in the field. 

The most familiar vehicle in the collec- 
tion is probably the Concord coach, made 
by Abbott Downing of Concord, New 
Hampshire, known to viewers as the stage 
coach of western movies. Discovered in 
an old barn of the Pacheco Pass in 1939, 
it had been used last on the route between 
San Jose and Fresno via that Pass. Four 
to six horses were used oh coaches of 
this type, depending on the roughness of 
the terrain covered. Nine persons could 
be accommodated inside, with as many 
up on top along with the driver and bag- 
gage as could find room and handholds. 

Bath Kern County's Pioneer Village 
and the West Vehicle Collection are worth 
a stop-over at Bakersfield. Picnic tables 
are available near the Village for those 
wishing to bring their lunches. For trav- 
elers on their way from Los Angeles to 
Sequoia or Yosemite, it is a pleasant 
break in the trip, especially if one arrives 
in trfc cooler part of the day or season. 
You will be transported back to the days 
when horsepower was provided by horses, 
and steam powered the locomotives. □ 




Kenneth Current dimbs the fence to inspect the noose over the gate of the corral 
at the Bakersfield Pioneer Village. It is a popular week-end family outing area. 




This n-ooden fail at one time was mounted on a flat car during the construction 
of railroad tracks to Caliente, near Bakersfield, California. 
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ZEN-CRAFT 

^FIBERGLASS 

TRAVELTRAILERS 

We don't examine every inch of our Ken-Craft Travei Trailers with a 
magnifying glass ... but we do insist on uncompromising workman- 
ship and quality control for everything from drainpipes to decor. 
You can relax and enjoy carefree comfort when you take to the road. 
We start with a tough Fiberglass exterior . , . proceeding, step by step, 
with the finest materials available. That's why we can guarantee 
your Ken-Craft Travel Trailer for as long as you own it ! 

We invite your critical inspection, too! 

Send today tor your color brochure, DD-i 1 8 , and nearest dealer location. 

KEN-CRAFT PRODUCTS, INC. 11569 Borden Ave., San Fernando, Calif. 91341 
A subsidiary of Midas-International Corporation. 



WE LOST A LEDGE 

Continued from page 17 

That meal was the longest I have ever 
eaten. It started at 5*$0 in the afternoon 
and at 2 the next morning we were still 
at the table dreaming and talking. Ernie 
had a list a mile long of things he was 
going to buy with his new found wealth. 
At the very top was a Lincoln coupe, half 
way down was a small yacht — he was go- 
ing to sail to the old country and see his 
mother — bring her back to this country 
with him. He was walking on air. 

Clearing off the table at 2:30 in the 
morning I could hardly believe it had 
happened to me. Then I felt a little sick 
in my stomach remembering that we 
had let three weeks slip by following 
discovery, and in those three weeks there 
had been a heavy rain and a few light 
showers. 

Ernie first spotted the 20 feet of gray 
ledge from which the specimen came 
while resting on a boulder some where on 
that vast mountain. The mountain side 
was steep and the ledge would be hard 
to find. How much better would I have 
felt that night had Ernie used colored 
cloth to mark the gray stone's vein. 

Neither Ernie nor I could sleep. He 
paced the floor eager for daybreak to 
arrive. He was all packed, ready to go. 
He had powder, fuse, steel tape, blanket, 
location papers — everything he would 
need. While he was hunting for the 
ledge I was going to go into Warm 
Springs to buy a pair of pack burros. We 
would need them to carry supplies for a 
new camp near our new mine. 

Ernie would put up the discovery 
monument and locate it and pack back 
what ore he could. When I showed up 
with the burros we would return to the 
mine and put up the comer markers. 

As soon as it was light enough to see 
he was out of the door. "Get those burros 
up here quick as you can," he shouted 
over his shoulder as he started up the 
hill. 

Twenty hours later- near midnight — 
he returned to the stone house. Some- 
thing had gone wrong. His clothes were 
torn and his face haggard. He slumped 
into a chair by the fireplace and muttered 
four words: "I couldn't find it." 

There was nothing for me to say. I 
turned to the stove and started to warm 
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up some food for him. As I did my eyes 
fell upon the colored cloth on the shelf 
I had used to mark my worthless veins. 

He was gone before I woke up the 
next morning. That night he staggered 
in again. Nothing. This went on for 
days and weeks. 

I went along with him several times, 
but my prospecting partner was not the 
same man. He rushed from bush to 
boulder — nervous, excited, cursing and 
damning the elements that had taunted 
him with a peek at a treasure and then 
concealed it again. 

I took him to all the places I had 
marked with the colored rags which were 
easy to find, thinking that he might, in 
some way, get above the spot he was 
looking for, recognize a familiar rock or 
tree and somehow find that gray ledge 
again. But, it was no use. His nerves were 
cracking. He had to quit. 

For about three months he remained 
at Butte Valley and looked for the ledge 
and then he left it for good. Ernie landed 
at Warm Springs and got back into talc 
mining. 

We often met in Shoshone in later 
yean and he would always bring up the 
subject of the lost mine. "Is there any- 
thing we overlooked ?" Have you searched 
for the ledge since then?" he would 
invariably ask me. 

My guess is that the rains that fell 
after he picked up the specimen caused 
a boulder to roll off the top of the 
mountain across the ledge, pushing the 
soft decomposed granite ahead of it over 
the vein. The rain and the wind could 
have left that small area completely 
changed in three weeks. 

I went back to the city to work at my 
old job, but every year since have re- 
turned to the mountains to do assessment 
work on my claims. I often wonder how 
long it will be before someone stumbles 
across that rich vein on the southwest 
slope of Manly Peak facing Redland 
Canyon, If it is hidden, I wonder if 
Nature will expose it again for some 
prospector — more alert than we were — 
to claim. The ground is still open for 
location. 

Folks ask me, "how can you lose a 
mine?" How do you lose anything? 
Through carelessness. □ 



A Peek in the Publisher's Poke 

Steeped in the history of the West, Death Valley is one of the Southwest 
Desert area's most publicized regions with its exposure to millions on radio and 
television in the "Death Valley Days" series. This month we have honored the "lowest 
point" in the United States with what we consider some of its high points editorially 
and pictorially. On this, the 19th annual Death Valley '49er Encampment, we hope 
to perpetuate the memory and the spirit of the early pioneers who played such a 
heart-breaking role in winning their way West. We are looking forward to meeting 
many old friends of DESERT November 8 through 1 1 . 

This month also has brought a few changes in our format and as we feel 
that this magazine belongs to the subscribers we would appreciate your cards or 
letters telling us if we are on the right track. The most noticeable change is on the 
cover where the stock has been upgraded so that the quality and reproduction of 
the cover photographs will be readily apparent. As so many of the subscribers save 
their magazines they will appreciate the heavier cover stock which will tend to elimi- 
nate the cover becoming dog-eared as happened with the lighter stock. 

DESERT is indebted this month to Mr, and Mrs. Hunt of Palm Desert who 
have generously loaned their bottle collection to us for display in the book shop. 
This is a very fine collection and Mrs. Hunt personally did the display case and has 
really enhanced our little museum of artifacts. Incidentally, the book shop is now 
open on weekends and we apologize to those who came to see us in the summer when 
we were closed. For you early birds our 1968 greeting cards have arrived and the 
hook shelves have been stocked and we're ready to help you solve your gift problems. 

The desert southwest had a most distinguished visitor recently. Hundreds 
attended as the Lord Mayor of London, England, resplendent in his ceremonial 
robes, laid the corner stone for the reconstruction of London Bridge at Havasu City. 
Bought for S2.5 million, the bridge was dismantled and carefully numbered, trans- 
ported by ship and truck to Arizona and now will become part of a huge marine 
complex. Most bridges are built over water, but this one will be on dry land and 
when completed, a lake will be channeled out for the bridge to bridge. 

Back in California, two local landmarks are in danger of being destroyed 
completely by vandals. The homes of Cabot Yerxa and Harry Oliver, that gay old 
escapee from the movie sets of Hollywood, are in sad repair as of this date. These two 
men built their own castles — Yerxa fashioning his after the pueblo style in Desert 
Hot Springs with a total of 35 rooms in all, Oliver constructed his home along the 
lines of an old fort and in fact called it Fort Oliver. It is just off Interstate 10 at 
Thousand Palms. Harry, the Old Desert Rat, has retired to a San Fernando Valley 
home and with the passing of Cabot Yerxa both these dwellings that added much 
to the local color are in danger of being lost. 
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IN THE WEST. 

Looking for a feep — Try us! 

BRIAN CHUCHUA'S 

FOUR WHEEL DRIVE CENTER 

Dept. DM 1625 S. Harbor Blvd. 
Fullertort, California 



ZIP All Your Mail 
Vor Vaster, Efficient Service 



Looking for Gold 
or Platinum ? 

TRY THENEWGENCO 
GOLD AND PLATINUM DETECTOR 




NOT A TREASURE LOCATOR, BUT A GOLD AND 

PLATINUM DETECTOR FOR PROSPECTING. 
DETECTS FREE PLACER GOLD AND PLATINUM 
INSTANTLY 

* Simple to operate, requires no water, no 
panning. 

v Weighs less than one pound. 

" ■ Makes hundreds of tests per day. 

Uses standard transistor radio battery. 

Solid state components assure long life, 

low battery drain. 

Unit shipped complete with battery and 
instructions, ready to go— Only $29.50. 
(Calif, residents add $1.48 state tax). 
For immediate delivery, send check or 
money order to: 

Western Engineering 

BOX 885 DEPT. D 
MANHATTAN BEACH, CALIF. 90266 



Calabasas 



Once a wild frontier town, 
this Los Angeles suburb now 
sleeps in the noonday sun. 



by Florence Diehl 




alabasas. a small, 
quiet community in the 
southwestern part of 
San Fernando Valley in 
California, once had a 
reputation as one of the 
wildest, toughest towns in the west. It 
was on the trail linking the Spanish Mis- 
sions and was a stop on the stage line to 
Monterey, 

The dance hall and saloon in Calabasas 
were crowded and noisy. Often custom- 
ers rode their horses onto the dance floor. 
Next to the jail stood the "Hanging 
Tree." Today in front of the old grocery 
store, you can see an old oak tree that 
was once used for quick frontier justice. 
One of the rare mission bells along Cam- 
ino Real hangs in front of the store. 

Calabasas comes from the Spanish 
word "Calabaza" meaning pumpkin. Tn 
the fall of 1824, a farmer was taking a 
wagon-load of pumpkins to market. 
Frightened by a rattlesnake, his horses 
reared and as the wagon tipped over, 
the pumpkins crashed on what is now 
Calabasas Road. The next spring, pump- 
kins sprouted throughout this area. This 
is how Calabasas got its name. 



In the middle 1 880s, a tall, dark -haired 
stranger rode into the lawless town of 
Calabasas. He was to become known as 
the 'Xing of Calabasas." Miquel Leonis 
was lord of more than 1 100 acres of 
land, cattle, sheep and horses. He hired 
Mexicans and Indians to help guard his 
land. Range wars between the settlers 
and armed mercenaries of Leonis raged 
for weeks at a time. 

As you drive down Calabasas Road, 
dried-out wooden wagons stand beside 
the huge cacti. Calabasas has a post-office, 
a garage, antique shops, a grocery store, 
boat store, cantina and the Leonis 
Adobe, The Leonis Adobe, recently re- 
stored, is set back from the road beneath 
oaks and pepper trees. Grape vines, cacti, 
iris, geraniums, and wisteria frame the 
Spanish Monterey Adobe. 

Miquel Leonis lived with his wife, 
Espiritu, an Indian Princess, the daugh- 
ter of the Malibu Chief, Odon, The Leon- 
is Adobe is located on Calabasas Road 
in Calabasas, California. It is open to the 
public without charge from 1 :00 P.M. 
to 4,00 P.M. on Wednesdays, Saturdays 
and Sundays, also Memorial Day, Fourth 




Old oak tree was once used for frontier "justice". 



of July and Labor Day. Group tours at 
other times may be arranged by calling 
Tel. (213) DI 6-2683. 

Coming from Los Angeles, take Ven- 
tura Freeway west to Mulholland Drive- 
Valley Circle Blvd. Turn off (two miles 
west of Topanga Canyon) less than 20 
minutes from any point in the San Fer- 
nando Valley. Make a sharp right as you 
leave the Freeway and curve left to Val- 
ley Circle Blvd. Go left on Valley Circle 
Blvd., over the bridge across the Free- 
way, then immediately right on Calabasas 
Road and into the town of Calabasas. 

From the direction of Ventura, take 
Ventura Freeway east towards Los An- 
geles to Mulholland Drive-Valley Circle 
Blvd turn-off, turn right and proceed 
across Mulholland Drive straight ahead 
into the town of Calabasas. 

The sign in front of the Leonis Adobe 
reads '*1R44." It is an example of gra- 
cious living when San Fernando Valley 
was -andiing country. 

In front of the Leonis Adobe there is 
a wineshed with its grape-presser. A few 
wooden wagons stand in front of the 
building- In back of the house is a large 
barn with many old hand -made tools. Be- 
side the kitchen door is the water pump. 
There is a bee-hive oven built of stone 
where bread was once baked by the In- 
dians. 

Inside the house, you will see the old 
family portraits and books. Lace curtains 
hang on the parlor windows. Adobe 
floors, oil lamps, the old iron stove and 
kitchen utensils carry you back into the 
historic past of Calabasas. □ 





STOP 



That thief with "LOCK STRAP"! 



A revolutionary new design 
attaches to front and 
rear slat. For all G.I. cans 
and all 6" high rear 
panels. AN steel construc- 
tion and electric welded. 

TYPE E ONLY $5.00 



DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED. 

LOCK STRAP 

4, Box 188, Salem, Oregon 97302 



Strictly 
j^rom a. 

'LUom an ^ 

U 



>wpoint 



Evidently our women readers are get- 
ting ready to head for the back country. 
We have several requests to print a recipe 
for a sour dough starter. Although there 
are various ways of making the starter, 
this one from a Wyoming rancher is one 
of the most popular. 

SOUR DOUGH STARTER 

1 cake yeast dissolved in 2 cups warm 
water. 

Add 2 cups flour and place in crockery 

or pottery bowl, not in metal. 
Let set in warm place for 3 or 4 days. 

When it begins to ferment, skim off 
top. This scum will be quite thick and 
may have to be skimmed half way down. 
Add enough flour and water to make 
consistency of paste. To keep alive, add 
flour and water same as above and skim 
[iff as it works. For sour dough pancakes 
or biscuits add about a tablespoon of 
starter to your favorite batter for a batch 
to serve four. Experiment with the amount 
to find how much suits your taste. 



ScoUmon recreation 

REMINDER 





homeVorthe'holidaysI 

A ScoUnan 
TRAILER 

33t 




Clyde Forsythe's Famous . . . 

Bold Strike 
Series 

Four Mining Camp Scenes 

All In 4-Color 

Each 14"xl7" with white margins 
on high quality paper suitable for 
framing. 

No lettering or folds. 

ONLY 

$2.50 

A SET 

Postage & Tax included 

Send Check oi Money Order to 

Desert Mogaime Book Shop. 
Palm Desert, Calif. 92260 
No Charges Please. 



Ov*r 500 KtnUl DMiM i - tai i44'*H, wrtl* 
ICOTSMAN, f. O. to. «H Oititltt, Calif. WUJ 



REPUBLISHED BY 
POPULAR DEMAND 

Nevada's 

Turbulent 

Yesterday 

By DON ASH B AUG H 

West em lore Ghost Town Series 

Hell Raising Boom Towns 
of a Thousand Killings! 

Factual in every detail yet as exciting its a 
novel. Nevada's Turbulent Yesterday is 
tops in its field. For 1(1 years as Sunday 
editor of the Review Journal, the iale Don 
Ashbaugh collected material for his hook. 
Now back- in print, this excellent book is a 
must for arm chair adventures as well as 
active explorers. Hard cover, $49 pages, 67 
priceless historical photographs. Price: 57.50 
plus 50 cents for mailing. Calif, residents 
add 38 cents sales tax. Send check or money 
order to DESERT MAGAZINE BOOK 
SHOP, Palm Desert, Calif. 92260. Please 
include your zip code. 
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BACK COUNTRY 



Desert Magazine is sponsoring an entry 
in the National Off Road Racing Associa- 
tion's Second Annual Mexican 1000 
Race. This grueling competition involves 
a non-stop and non- sleep race c'own the 
1000 miles of dirt roads from Ensenada 
to La Paz, Baja California. 

Our entry and r ponsorship is different 
than the other 189 vehicles already signed 
for the event, which starts in Ensenada 
on November 5, and ends at La Paz some 
two days 1 iter (give or take a few dozen 
hours). 

The difference is Desert Magazine 
wants to see just what the gals can do. 
In the many years of jeeping the back 
country when we hr<">ke an axle, rammed 
into a tree or just plain skidded into the 
mud, our "gentle" co-pilots always told 
us what we did wrong. Now they can 
prove their point. 

Driving Desert Magazine's entry will 
be my wife, Carol, and Letha Patchen; as 
of press time the only all-female competi- 
tors in the race. They will be driving 
against veterans such as Vic Wilson, Ted 
Mangles Manles, Chuck Owens and 



Orrin Nordin. We have also told them 
they are not to stop if they see TV actors 
James Garner and Steve McQueen with 
busted pistons along the way; they can- 
not slow down, powder their noses and 
offer help. Their job is to show female 
drivers can compete with meu; are not 
of the weaker sex, and will not succumh 
to the wiles of race drivers. At least that's 
what we told them. 

They will be driving a 1967 Kaiser 
Jeepster V-6 with automatic transmission 
owned by Marv Patchen, publisher of the 
flying industry's popular magazine, 
AERO, and husband of one of the 
drivers. The vehicle will be put into com- 
petition shape by Brian Chuchua's Four 
Wheel Drive Center in Fullerton. Brian 
has quite a few other entries in the race, 
all male drivers, so will not comment on 
the eventual outcome. 

How about a 2000 mile 4WD trip? 
Along with Doug and Carrol Hunt, of 
Palm Desert, Calif., and the Doyle Lati- 
mers of Indio we headed for Colorado. 
The first night out we camped at Min- 
gus Mountain between Prescott and 




Using guile, beguile and feminine intuition plus an intransigent determination to 
transgress into the intrinsic field of rad'ig males. Letha Patchen, left and Carol 
Bryan study a map of Baja as they prepare to meet and test their skills against 
male drivers in tbe 1000-mile Ensenada to La Paz race. They refused to allow 
it photograph of the vehicle's engine section, claiming it is their secret weapon. 
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Jerome, Arizona, and the next night we 
spent at Four Corners, where Colorado, 
Arizona, New Mexico and Utah meet. 
This was probably the poorest spot we 
chose during the entire trip. Although 
there were dozens of people staying there, 
there are no rest rooms or water. You 
would think one of those four states 
could get on the ball. Considering the 
hundreds of people who stop every day, 
it is a pretty poor showing. The next day 
was spent at Mesa Verde where the cliff 
dwellings are located. This is a sight to 
behold. The camping facilities are the 
;;reatest. Roomy campsites, showers and 
laundromat. This would be a nice spot 
to spend an entire vacation. We moved 
on to Durango, Colorado for a ride on 
the narrow gauge train. Although short 
of camping sites, we stayed at Hermosa 
Meadows Campground, a privately owned 
park. The cost averages $2.00 for your 
vehicle and two people and 25 cents per 
person over two. They have clean rest 
rooms and showers. 

After spending several enjoyable days 
discovering the Durango area, we went to 
Silver ton. We camped about three miles 
north of Silverton on Mineral Creek. In 
Silverton we dug for old bottles in the 
dump and had very good luck. Doug 
Hunt hit a pocket of whittle-mold three- 
piece beer bottles and many others which 
are now on display at Desert Magazine. 
Out of Silverton we went to Cinnamon 
Pass and Sherman, Carson and Lake City, 
returning via Engineer Pass The trout 
fishing was real good. After four days 
we went to Ouray and Ridgeway and to 
the free campground in Telluride. The 
people of Telluride encourage you to 
camp in their city park where there are 
rest rooms and water. We took the trip 
over Ingram Pass and returned via Ophir 
Pass, stopping at most of the abandoned 
mines and campsites to look for bottles. 

A must stop is the museum in Tellu- 
ride. By seeing the museum first you have 
a good idea of where to go and what to 
see. I think Telluride, Colorado is the 
mecca for Jeepers. 



TRAVEL 



by Bill Bryan 



Using both boats and vehicles, 50 percent of the Sundowner's Jeep Club, Inc., of 
Santa Fe Springs, California cleaned up Crystal Lake in the Angeles National Forest. 
Since the club consists of 10 members, this means 5 members (plus two guests) total- 
ing 13 adults and 12 children, collected garbage left by hundreds of litterbugs. May 
the litterbugs henceforth stay home, clean up their own backyards and no longer dump 
their beer and bean cans so others have to clean up after them. Desert Magazine is 
proud to present the Sundowner's with its Conservation and Preservation Award, 




Sundowners collect trasb from lake, 




Debris is then put into large sacks for dumping. 




Trailers and 4WD vehicles are used to haul litter to dump. 



Calendar of 
Western Events 



Information on Western Event! must be 
received at DESERT six weeks prior to sched- 
uled date. 



OCTOBER 12, PAINTED INDIAN CAVES 
OF BAJA CALIFORNIA, color film and talk 
by Dr. C. W. Meighan, UCLA archeologist 
and Baja authority, San Gabriel Civic Audi- 
torium. ">32 West Mission Drive, San Gabriel, 
Calif. 8 P.M. Write Raja California Society, 
P.O. Box 643. Arcadia, Calif. 

OCTOBER 17-20, THIRD ANNUAL BOR- 
REGO SPRINGS DESERT FESTIVAL high- 
lighting the opening of the- area's desert vaca- 
tion season. Rock shows, art displays, guided 
tours and walks, 4WD trips, etc. Write Bor- 
rego Springs (Calif.) Chamber of Commerce. 

OCTOBER 19 & 20, NORTHROP RECREA- 
TION GEM AND MINERAL CLUB'S Har- 
vest of Gems annual show. Hawthorne Memor- 
ial Center. 1901 West El Segundo Blvd., Haw- 
thorne, Calif. No admission. Write William 
Greenwood, 841 Bejay Place, San Pedro, Calif. 

OCTOBER 26 Si 27. SAN DIEGO COUNTY 
ROCKHOUND GEMBOREE, 7th annual 
show, Scottish Rite Masonic Memorial Cen- 
ter. ItW Camino Del Rio South, San Diego. 

OCTOBER 27 & 28, ART OF GEMS SHOW 
presented by Indian Wells Gem & Mineral 
Society, Community Center, Naval Weapons 
Center, China Lake, Calif. Side trips into Mo- 
jave Desert, Camping available. 

NOVEMBER 2 & 1, MINERAL SHOW of the 
Mineralogical Society of Southern California, 
Pasadena City College, 1570 East Colorado 
Blvd., Pasadena, Calif. 

NOVEMBER 4-7, SECOND ANNUAL 
NORRA BAJA (000 RACE, For information 
write NORRA, 19720 Ventura Blvd., Suite 
H, Woodland Hills, Calif. 71367. 

NOVEMBER 8-10, HEMET JEEP CLUB'S 

8th Annual Afton Canyon Jeep Junket, Razoc 
Area. Fifty mile scenic trip through Afton 
Canyon. For information write Jim Loomis, 
Hemet Jeep Club, P. O. Box 841, Hemet, 
California 92,343. 

NOVEMBER 9 & 10, MONTEBELLO MIN- 
ERAL AND LAPIDARY SOCIETY'S gem 
and mineral show. Gardens Masonic Temple, 
6310 East Olympic Blvd., East Los Angeles. 
Free mineral specimen cards to teachers and 
grammar students. 

NOVEMBER 9 & 10, MONTEBELLO MIN- 
ERAL AND LAPIDARY SOCIETY'S gem and 
mineral show, Gardens Masonic Temple, 6310 
East Olympic Blvd., East Los Angeles. Free 
mineral specimen cards to teachers and gram- 
mar students. 

NOVEMBER 9 & 10, MOODS IN WEEDS, 
26th annual show of the Twentynine Palms 
Woman's Club, plus a Gem and Mineral 
Show, Twentynine Palms, Calif. 

NOVEMBER y-10, HARVEST OF BOTTLES 
■of the Sequoia Antique Bottle Society. Displays 
and sale, free parking and admission. Crafts 
and Hohhy Bldg., Tulare County Fairgrounds, 
Tulare, Calif. 

NOVEMBER & DECEMBER. POINSETTIA 
FIELDS BLOOMING along Highway 5 in 
San Diego County, World's largest Poinsettia 
Ranch bordering the Pacific Ocean. 
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The Trading Fost Classified Ads 



• BOOKS ■ MAGAZINE S 

OUT-OF-PRINT boob at lowest prices! You 
name it — we find it] Western Americana, 
desert and fndian books □ specialty. Send 
us your wants. No obligation. International 
Bookf'mders. Box 3003-D, Beverly Hills, Calif. 

"iVEKLOokED FO^TUNES^ln - minerals ond gTm 
stores; here are a few of the 300 or more 
you may be overlooking; uranium, vanadium, 
tin, tungsfer, columbium. tantalum, nickel, 
cobolt, gold, silver, platinum, iridium, beryl- 
lium, emeralds, etc. Some worth SI to $2 a 
pound, others $25 to $200 per ounce; an 
emerald the size of your thumb may be 
worth S1O00 or more; leam how to find, 
identify and cash in on them. New simple 
system. Send for free copy "Overlooked For- 
tunes in Minerals,'' it may lead to knowledge 
which may make you rich I Duke's Research 
Laboratory, Box 666-B, Truth or Consequences 

_ New_Mexico 8790 1 ■ 

LOST DESERT GOLD, legendary arid geological 
history of the southern California desert, with 
phoias and maps to pinpoint locations. $2.50 
postpaid. Gedco Publishing Co., Box 67, Bell- 
fewer, Co'it. ¥0706. 

GHOST TOWN DIRECTORY — Pictures, maps, 
price $1 , or order free catalog, books, maps, 
for treasure, bottle, rook, arrowhead hunters. 
Pier;e Publishing, Dept. T-25, Box 571, 
Georgetown, Texas 7 8626. 

NEVADA TREASURE Hunters Ghost fawn Guide, 
Large folded map, BOO place name glossary. 
Railroads, towns, comps, came! trail, SI. 50, 
Theron Fox, 1 296-C Yosemite, San Joso 26, 
Cali fornia, 

RIVER OF GOLD, the richect treasure of them 
all. A new book "Treasure Travels" contains 
all new photos, maps and other valuable 
info ■motion on California's most fahulous 
trea sure. S3 postpoid. Gedco Publishing Co., 
Box 67, Bellflower, Calif. 90706. 

ARIZONA TREASURE Hunters Ghost Town~Gurde. 
large folded map 18S1, small early map, 
1200 place name glossary, mines, camps, 
Indian reservations, etc. $1 50. Theron Fox. 
1 296-E Yosemite, San Jose, California. 

SURV I VAL" ToOKS! Guerrilla Warfore, Wilder^ 
ness Living, Medical, Guns, Self Defense, 
Natcre. Books— Vital, Fascinating, Extraor- 
dinary. Catalog free. Adobe Hacienda. 
Route_3, Box 5JI7A, Glendale, Arizona 85301 . 

GUIDE TO MEXICO'S gems and minerals^ locali- 
ties, minos, maps, directions, contacts. Eng- 
lish-Spanish glossary, too. S2.00 postpaid. 
Gemac. Mentone. Calif. 92359. 
GEMS I MINER A~LS,"' the "monthly guide to 
gems, minerals, and rock hobby fun. $4.50 
year. Sample 25c. Ge-ns 5 Minerals, Mentone. 
Calif. 92359. 

FRANK FISH — Treasure Hunter — soid Gold is 
where you find it. His book ' Buried Treasure 
& Lost Mines'' tells how and whe-e to look 
93 locations, photos and mops, 19x24 
colored map pinpointing book locations. Book 
$1.50. Map S 1 .50. Special; both S2.50 post- 
paid. Publisher, Erie Schaefer, 147 28 Peyton 
Drive, Chinq, Calif. 91710. 

AMERICA BY CAR — names the best places to 
oot and stay. Lists scenic routes, parks, his- 
toric sights. Big 1,700,000 word book, only 
$2,501 Mansion House, 5716 Ma.nmar Way, 
Sacramento, Calif, 95823. 

FREE 128 page catalog on detectors, books and 
maps. General Electronic Detection Co., 16238 
Lakewood Blvd., Bellflower, Calif. 90706. 



• BOOKS - MAGAZINES 

WILD & WOOLY^WEST books-, 30# Rails on 
narrow gauge trains, Mark Twain's Jumping 
Frog, Service's Yukon Poems, Uncle Jim's 
Book of Pancakes, Matthews' Nava[o Weavers 
& Silversmiths, $1 each postpaid. Cushing's 
Adventures in Zuni, Englert's Oliver Perry 
Wiggins, $2 each. All profusely illustrated, 
Send stamp for catalog of Western Books. 
Filter Press, Box 5D, Palmer Lake, Colorado 
80133. 

OLD BOTTLES bring enormous rewards. Thrilling 
treasure hunt far the informed. Receive 
monthly magazine loaded with market infor- 
mation, illustrated articles, photographs. $4 
yeorly. Write; Old Bottle Exchange, Box 24 3-D 
Bend, Oregon 97701 Request free bonus 
worth $ 2 .50. 

FOR SALE: Complete set of Desert Magazines. 
First issue [Nov. 19371 through to 1964, in 
fine condition. Etta A. Cratte, 40935 Gibbel 
Road, Hemet, Calif. 92343. Phone (714) 
6 58-8267. 

ARIZONA GHOST Town Calculator shows and 
directs you to interesting, historic Arizona 
ghost sites. $1.25 each, Guidco, Box 6255, 
_Tucson, Arizona 85716. 

DESERT MAGAZINES — like new, complete 1946 
through 1962. Readable, 1940 through 1945, 
five issues missing, Make offer. Merle Vogt, 
233 Compton, San Antonio, Texas 782.14. 

NEW! "THE AMERICAN Indian in~th7 La7d~of 
Enchantment.'' Concise guidebook to New 
Mexico Indians, $1 postpoid (SI. 50 auto- 
graphed). Duane Canarsie, Box 85, Cerrillos, 
New Mexico 87010. 



• EQUIPMENT 

GOLD DRY Washer plans, portable hand opera- 
ted, recover gold from gold diggings, from 
dry river beds, etc., by air principle. $2.00. 
R. Bown , P.O. Box 791, Arcadia, Calif. 91006 



• GEMS 

SHAMROCK ROCK SHOP, 593 West La Cadena 
Drive. Riverside, California 92501. Faratlel 
to Riverside Freeway. Phone 686-3956. 
Come in and browse; jewelry mountings, 
chains, supplies, minerals, slabs, rough ma- 
terial, equipment, black lights, metal de- 
tectors, maps, rock and bottle books. 

""HOICE MINERAL specimens, gems, cutting ma- 
terial, machinery, lapidary and jewelers sup- 
plies, mountings, fluorescent lamps, books. 
Sumner's, 21108 Devonshire, Chatsworth, Cal. 

GOLD FOR SALE. Piute Mountain placer nuggets, 
6 in each small vial— $2.95; 12 nuggets — 
$5.95 postpaid. Oma Mining Co., P.O. Box 
2247, Culver City, Calif, 90230. 

POCKET GOLD, S2, Placer gold, $2. Gold dust, 
SI, Attractively displayed. Postpaid. Money- 
back guarantee, Lester Lea, Box 237D, Mt. 
Shasta, California 96067. 



HOW TO PLACE YOUR AD 

it Mail your copy and first-insertion remit- 
tance tO; Trading Post, Desert Magazine. 
Palm Desert, California 92260, Classified 
rates are 25c per word, $5 minimum 
per insertion, 

DEADLINE FOR CLASSIFIED ADS IS 1 0TH OF 
SECOND MONTH PRECEDING COVER DATE. 



• H OME STUD Y 

LEARN OIL painting by mail. Also casein or 
acrylic. Amateur, advanced. Easy, fascinating, 
naturalistic. Easy Payments, Art, Box 846, 
Montrose, Colorado SI 401. 



• INDIAN GOODS 

FINE RESERVATION-MADE Navajo, Zuni, Hopi 
jewelry. Old pawn and Kachina dolls. Navajo 
rugs, Yei blankets, Chimayo blankets and 
vests, pottery. Kaibab moccosins. A collector's 
paradise! Open daily 10 to 5:30, closed Mon- 
days. Buffalo Trading Post, Highway 18, 
Apple Valley, Caljf. 

AUTHENTIC INDIAN jewelry, Navajo rugs, Chi- 
mayo blankets, squaw boots. Collector's 
items. Closed Tuesdays. Pow-Wow Indian 
Trading Post, 19967 Ventura Blvd.. East 
Woodland Hills, Calif. Open Sunday s. 



• JEWELRY 

JEWELRY 50% discount on all fine quality 14K 
jewelry. Free color Christmas gift catalog. 
Aikin Gem Company, Box S5D, Avery Texas 
75554, 



• MAPS 

SECTION I ZED COUNTY maps — San Bernardino 
S3; Riverside $1; Imperial, small SI, large 
52; San Diego S 1 .25; Inyo $2.50; Kern $1 .25, 
other California counties $1.25 each. Nevada 
counties $1 eoch. Include S percent sales tax. 
Topographic maps of all mapped western 
areas. Westwide Maps Co., 114 West Third 
Street, Los Angeles 13. C alifornia . 

CALIFORNIA TREASURE hunters attentionl Here 
it is at last! Buried treasures and lost mines 
on a road mopl Gold-hearing areas shaded 
in color, 38 inches by 25 inches, Northern 
ond Southern California on opposite sides, 
127 locations, 5300 words pf clues and de- 
scriptions; keyed numerically and alpha- 
betically, city and county indexes. Folded to 
pocket size. Only $4. from your favorite rock, 
book and map shop. Or order from: Varna 
Enterprises, P.O. Box 2216, Dept A, Van 
Nuys^ Calif, 91404, 5*/- soles tax , please . 

MAP— ENTIRE PIONEER West [23 statesl, 50 "x 
50", old emigrant, military routes, forts, rail- 
roads, stage, telegraph lines, Indian, cattle 
trails, ghost, mining, old towns. Price $5. 
Used by Americas largest universities, libra, 
ries, historical societies. Van, N2, Tijeras, New 
Mexico 87059, 

COLLECTOR S ITEM: " 1871 geographical map 
print, rare issue, Los Angeles, Kern, Ventura, 
San Bernardino oreas. All old stage, freight 
stops, trails, roods, towns, etc, 18"x24" 
railed, 52.95. Oma Mining Co., P.O. Box 
2247, Cu lver City, Calif. 9023 0, 



• MINING 

UTAH ASSAYING Company assays gold & silver, 
S3. 00, platinum S3. 00. Spectrographs $5.00. 
172 North 9th West, Salt Lake City, Utah 
8£H6- 

ASSAYS. COMPLETE, accurate, guaranteed. High- 
est quality spectrographs. Only $5.00 per 
sample. Reed Engineering, 620- R So. Ingle- 
woad Ave., tnglewood, California 90301. 

METAL & MINERAL MARKETS — Over 1000 pos- 
sible buyers for over 1 00 different metals, 
minerals, ores, nonmetolfics and gemstones, 
S2.00, D.V.D. Publishers, Box 16125, Salt 
Lake: City, Uto h 84116. 



• OLD COINS, STAMPS 

CHOICE UNCIRCULATED silver dollars: 1880-81 
S mint, 1883-84-85, 1899-1900-01-02 O 
mint S3. 50 each. 1 878 CC mint SI 5.00. 
Illustrated Coin catalogue 50c. Shultz, Box 
746, Salt Lake City, Utah 84110. 
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• PHOTO SUPPLIES 



• TREASURE FINDERS 



• WESTERN GOODS 



CUSTOM FILM finishing by mail since 1932. 
Morgan Camera Shop "The complete photo- 
graphic store," 6262 Sunset Blvd., Holly 
wood, Cali fornia 90028. 

EXTRA INCOME. Sell your photos. Report tells 
how, where. Color Slide Markets, Send $1 to 
Dep-. 1, Salerno's, 3951 Main, Weirton, 
W. Vo. 26062. 

TOP QUALITY CUSTOM film processirg, printing 
enlargements, services. Free mailers, samples, 
price list, Harvey Photo, Box 1103, Ventura,' 
Calif. 93001. ' 

KODACH ROME 11 — 35mm - 20 exposure with 
processing by Technicolor, 53.20; 35mm • 36 
exposure, $4.90. Verdon, P. O. Box 118, 
Tempe, Arizona 85261 . 



• PLANTS, SEED 

APPROXIMATELY 2000 pound Giant Sagurjras 
with arms, delivered for 50c per pound, plus 
mileage. Rancho Environmental Nursery, 
Twentynine Palms. 1 V: miles north of Renfro s 
Real Estate. Use Lupine Avenue north and 
Samarkand '/, mile west 

RARE SOUTHWEST semi-tropical desert seeds. 
Fresh 1968 collection. Unusual species. Write 
for list. Navesink, 192-QB Branch, Red Bank, 
N.J. 07701. 



• REAL ESTATE 

40 TIMBERED" ACRES, $1650 total price, Wosh., 
Idaho, Montana. $50 down, $25 month, in 
Northern Idaho, Northeastern Woshinglon. 
ond Western Montana. In the heart of lakes 
and big game country. All covered with grow- 
ing timber. Access, title insurance with each 
tract, This is select lond with natural beauty, 
recreational and investment values. We hove 
tracts of many types and sizes from which to 
choose, including waterfrom property on Pend 
Oreille, Priest. Kettle and St, Joe Rivers and 
Pend Oreille Lake. Your inspection welcomed. 
Wri"e us for free list, maps and complete in- 
formation. Write to: Dept. C3K, Reforestation, 
Inc, P.O. Box 8146, Spokane. Wash. 99203. 

LIVE IN DESERT near beautiful Florida Moun- 
tains — climate unbelievable, 13 half-acre lots 
available IS279], Write: Box 975, Holloman 
Air Force Base, New Mexico 88330. 

HUNT S, FISH. Buy 40 acres, $6500 "cash or 
terns. Middle of Umtah Basin Water Wonder- 
lands. Guaranty your camp and profit from 
investment. Western Lands, Box 17407, Hollo 
day. Uiah R4 1 17. 

MOUNTAIN CABIN at Big Bear Lake. Located 
within walking distance of town. Large lot, 
zoned commercial. Completely furnished, car- 
peted, paneled. Write Dept. LC, Desert Maga- 
_ zine or phone 714 Dl 7 9214. 

FOR INFORMATION on acreage, home or lot in 
or near this desert area, pleose write or 
visir Ralph W. Fisher, Realtor, 73644 29- 
Palms Highway, Twentynine Palms, Calif. 
92277. 

GOVERNMENT PUBLIC LAND 1400,000.000 
acres] in 25 states. Low as SI, 00 acre. 1968 
report. Details 51.00. Land Information. 
4 22 DM Washington Building. Washington 
D,C. 20005, 



• TREASURE FINDERS 

FISHER "METALERT ' award- winnmg Model 70. 
Brcnd new treasure and metal detector for 
exciling results! Unsurpassed sensitivity. 
Use anywhere, even beoches and streams. 
For free literature write Fisher Research, 
Dept. Dll, Palo Alio, California 94303. 

WILL YOU gomble $4 to save $200? Order 
our 20-page booklet, "How To Build Trans- 
istor Electronic Treasure Finders" $4.00. Tri- 
on cs, Box 1796F, Costa Mesa, Colif. 92626. 



METAL LOCATORS $27.50 complete. Powerful, 
rugged, lightweight, polished aluminum con- 
struction. Transistorized, speaker. Professional 
throughout, Impressive gift. Satisfaction or 
your money back. Roth industries, Box 2548- 
DC , Hollywoo d, Calif. 9 0028. 

FIND GOLD- — new pocket size detector, just 
patented, finds gold in ten seconds. Guaran- 
teed. $29.50 complete with battery. Western 
Engineering, Box 885, Manhattan Beach, 
Calif. 90 266. 

TREASURE-METAL and mineral locators. Free 24 
page booklet, GeoFinder Co., Box 37, Loke 
wood, Calif 90714. 

GOLDAK TREASURE localOM — new for 68! A 
hobby you'll enjoy for fun and profit. Find 
coins, gold, silver, Goldak Dept. DMC, 1 1 01 A 
Air Way, Glendole, Colif, 912 01, 

TREASURE, COIN and relic hunters news publi- 
cation. Only SI yearly. Sample copy 25c. 
Gold Bug, Box 588-D, Alamo, Colif. 9 4507. 

GE1GE.R COUNTER makes excellent companion 
instrument for serious treasure seeker. Small, 
lightweight, transistorized, with earphone. S69 
postpaid. Kits available. Particulars free. 
Dealer inquiries welcome. Daniel Stoicheff, 
701 Beech Burnham, Pa, 1700 9. 

POWERFUL METROTECH locator's detect gold, sil- 
ver coins, relics. Moneyback guarantee. Terms 
free information. Underground Explorations 
Dept. 3A. Box 793, Menlo Park. Calif 94025. 

PROSPECTORS, TREASURE HUNTERS — White's 
famous Goldma'ster metal-mineral locators, 
S99.50 up. Discount for cash, The Book Man. 
622 Orange St., Redlands, Calif. 92373. 
Phone (714) 793-6112. 

FIND BURIED TREASURE with new revolutionary 
analytical metal detector. Features push-buf- 
ton tuning, automatic tuning, loudspeaker, 
negligible ground pickup, greatest range. 
Free catalog. Gardiner Electronics, Dept. 51, 
4729 N. 7th Ave., Phoenix, Ariz. 85013. 

FREE 128 page catalog on detectors, books and 
mops. General Electronic Detection Co., 1 673fi 
Lokewood Blvd.. Bellfiower, Calif 90706. 



GHOST TOWN items: Sun-colored glass, ame- 
thyst to royol purple; ghost railroads ma- 
terials, tickets; limited odd items from camps 
of the "60s. Wnte your interest — Box 64-D, 
Smith, Nevada. 



• MISCELLANEOUS 

PANELISTS AT home wanted by New York Re- 
searcher. Leading research firm seeking people 
to furnish honest opinions by mail from home. 
Pays cash for all opinions rendered. Clients' 
products supplied ot no cost. For information 
wrile: Research 669, Mineola, N.Y. 11501 

D ept, IG-2 4. _____ 

AUTHENTIC REPRODUCTIONS of ancient coins 
SI. 00 each; piece of eight 1715, 8 real 
doubloon, continental dollar 1776, California 
S50 gold piece, and many others. Free list. 
Robert Topolse, Box 1 832, Coral Gables, 
Florida 33134. _______ 

AUTHENTIC SEAWEED coasters, gathered by 
divers along the California coast, scientifi- 
cally preserved to retain their natural beauty, 
$3 for a set of A, postpaid, Kelp, Box 428, 
Del Mar, Calif. 92014. 



PLEASE ZIP! 

Desert Magazine and Uncle 
Sam can handle your orders 
a day faster if you will in- 
clude your zip code in ALL 
correspondence. And when 
MOVING please inform us as 
soon as possible and include 
both OLD and NEW ZIP 
CODES. 



ZWX 



SUBSCRIPTION FORM 

PALM DESERT, CALIFORNIA 92260 



□ ENTER A NEW SUBSCRIPTION 



□ RENEW MY PRESENT SUBSCRIPTION 



NAME 



ADDRESS 



ZIP CODE 



□ SEND GIFT SUBSCRIPTION TO: 
NAME 



ADDRESS 



NAME 



ADDRESS 



NAME 



ADDRESS 



Sign Gift Card: "From 
One Year S5.00 



Two Years $9.50 Three Years $13.00 

(Or 2 One Years) |Or Three One Years} 

□ PAYMENT ENCLOSED □ BILL ME LATER 

□ ALSO SEND DESERT'S 12-ISSUE HANDSOME BROWN VINYL BINDER FOR S3, 50 

I includes tax and postage) 
Date Binderls] with Yearjs) _______ . □ 
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LETTERS to and from the Editor . . . 

Letters requesting answers must include stamped self-addressed envelope. 



Good Samaritans 

In regards to the story on Ivanpah Springs 
in the September issue, we made the trip on 
August P and really enjoyed it. We had car 
trouble about half way up and a couple of 
total strangers spent two hours helping us get 
started. I would like in thank them through 
E>esert as 1 know they will see it. 

JIM and VIRGINIA DENVER. 

Azusa, Calif. 



We Dropped a Mighty ■ . . 

Re the interesting article in the June 'MS 
issue. San Bernardino' t Fossil Beds, the state- 
ment is made "time prior to 80 million years 
ago would be called pre-Cambrian," By the 
printer dropping the second 0. it results in £ 
discrepancy of 720 million years in the Geo- 
logical Time Scale! Desert is improving with 
age — I should know- as I have read every issue- 
since its inception 31 years ago, 

J. A. KAY. 
Capistrano Beach, Calif. 



It's Searching Time Again . . . 

What has happeoed to Mr, Pegleg and Ins 
hlack nuggets? Now that the winter season is 
here and we can once again start exploring 
the lower desert areas we would like to be 
brought up lo dale on the latest of this fascina- 
ting mystery. 

The last letter you published from him was 
in the July 'f>N issue (1 am sure because 1 read 
every issue from cover to cover) in which he 
gave wo theories— one the magma theory and 
the oiher the Peralta version. Which does be 
really believe.' We spend many weeknds in the 
area near Sal ton Sea looking for nuggets, old 
batttesj Indian artifacts, hut mostly just having 
fun by getting out into the open and away 
from his Los Angeles smog and rat race. 

Keep up the good work you are doing at 
Deser- and keep us informed so we can plan 
trips ive read about in "our" magazine, 

WELLS SAGER. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

I'-Jti"i'\ Note: \\"e fytpe not heard from "Mr. 
Pegley," since his lei/er primed in the july 
issue. N"if (hat cooler weather is here, he 
may r -turn In his bonanza mid let tif kw'tr the 
latest developments. We also bare three i en 
in /ere tilt); manuscript i relative In the Peg! eg 
linage's xi'hich we have been hold in st. \\"e did 
nut van I to publish I hem and start a stampede 
to the desert during the hut summer month! — 
we ntittht have lost a few subscribers I rum In at 
prostration! 'The articles will be published 
soon. 
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Coyote Cuisine . . . 

In your February 196"8 issue I read your 
article about "The Rugged Rogue.'" Some 
weeks ago I camped with friends in the sand 
dunes in Death Valley. As three of us left on 
bicycles at dawn. Bob stayed to clean up camp. 
When we met him again he told us about 
two coyotes who came to visit. One jumped 
up to the rim of a trash can and fished out 
a bag of garbage which he took with hiin. 
When Bob went back to his sleeping bag he 
was surprised to see the other coyote sitting 
on his sleeping bag with the filling oi styro- 
foam and down around his snout and all 
over the campground, Here is another item 
to add to the list of the coyotes preferred 
food; the sleeping bag. It had three holes in 
it! Perhaps Maryelten Garvey, who wrote 
this article, would like to know about this 
experience. 

ERIKA WERNER, 
Lancaster, Calif. 

Seeks Old Map . . . 

While doing research on the Skeleton 
Canyon bandit treasure, I came across your 
November 1951 issue with an article titled 
"Buried Treasure of the Chiricachuas" by 
Weldon Heald. I have located the area where 
the treasure is buried and I was hoping one 
of your readers could help me locate a map 
that was supposed to have been made by 
Zwing Hunt. 

I have located Davis Mountain and a mile 
or so due west is a canyon of many turns. 
In the canyon is a cataract or waterfall and on 
the west wall of the canyon at the waterfall 
is a bubbling spring (believed to be Silver 
Spring). Up the canyon from this spring is 
another spring, it should be Gum Spring, 
Near Silver Spring is a grave under a juni- 
per tree. This tree is over one hundred years 
old. I believe this to be the grave of the out- 
law mentioned in all of the stories. I have 
spent a considerable amount of time io the 
area and could not find the rock with t he- 
crosses or the burned wagon. If the rock and 
burned wagon are in fact true clues, there- 
could be many reasons for their disappearance- 
over the years, 

I have heard that there is a map showing 
the location of the buried loot, but I am un- 
able to find out who has possessioo of such 
a map. If the rock and wagon have been 
washed away by the elements then the map 
is the only possible way to find the treasure. 
I will be making a few trips to Davis Can- 
yon. If anyone could help me locate the map 
I am sure we could recover the treasure. 

JOHN HALLIGAN. 
2674 Dumeti-. St. 
Camarillo, Calif, "3010. 



Don't Opt Octopi . . . 

If you are going to print stories about sea 
animals like the one in the July issue by Marie 
Valore, 1 think your readers should be told 
that there is a great danger in handling octopi. 

Sanibel Island in Florida has one of the 
famous shell beaches and after a storm live 
stuff comes up in quantity. There is almost 
always several octopi of various si^es and, since 
they are 50 small, they are not considered as 
anything but amusing. 

A winter ago one of the guests of Casa Ybel 
was given a little octopus and in handling it 
he was bitten on the middle finger. In a few- 
moments the finger began to swell. It grew 
numb and was painful for sis months. In the 
head of the octopus there is a gland behind the 
pincher teeth which injects poison of quit:- 
virulent degree. People who may handle the 
little animals ought to know the danger, 

MISS SIDNEY BALDWIN, 
Boothbay, Maine. 

Editor's Note; Although Marie Valore did not 
find or handle octopi during her La folia 
marine collecting trip, DESERT thanks Miss 
Baldwin for her warning. 

Road Paved . . . 

Relative to the article on Pipe Springs Na- 
tional Monument in the August issue, Arizona 
Highway 389 west of Fredonia has been paved. 
Motorists can now visit the National Monu- 
ment by taking L'tah Highway 59, which is 
paved, at Hurricane. I have driven past Pipe 
Springs National Monument several times since 
June of this year, One of these times I plan to 
stop and look around. It looks interesting. 

W. E. SMITH, 
China Lake, Calif. 

Ivanpah Road . . . 

In your September, 1968 Desert Magazine 
there is an article titled Ivanpah, Queen oj the 
Clark Mountains. I am very interested in mak- 
ing this trip, but was wondering what condi- 
tion the road is in. Can the trip be made in a 
regular passenger car without any problem? 
Also, will you tell me the approximate altitude 
of Ivanpah? Thank you. 

J. A, CARDELLO, 
Santa Ana, Calif. 

Editor's Note: Majority of the roads to and 
around Ivanpah can be reached by pa<scuf.'.er 
car if you drive carefully and teatch jor soft 
sand. If you are in doubt, get out of your car 
and check the road for high center and other 
obstacles. The area ranges from 4000 to 70CW 
feet. 




BURIED TREASURE! 



n 10 - 



MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 





ALL TRANSISTORIZED 



LOOK AT THESE OUTSTANDING FEATURES 

1. Usas throe Silicon Planar transistors. 

2. Five-inch Search Coil with depth range to 18 inches. 

3. Completely wired [not a kit|. 

4. Thumbwheel tuner for one-hand operation. 

5. 9-volt transistor battery included with each unit. 

6. 8-ohm magnetic plug-in earphone included with each unit. 

7. Attractively styled streamlined high impact molded case and search 
coil with gold anodized aluminum search coil rods. 
Weight under 1 '/j pounds. 

Two separate colpitts oscillators each utilizing printed circuit board 
construction 




NEVER BEFORE AT SUCH A LOW PRICE — $18.88 
10 DAY UNCONDITIONAL MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 



NOW, for the fir« time all of America can thrill to the golden 
dream of buried treasure in real life! A true scientific electronic 
instrument, transistorized, streamlined, amazingly sensitive, it ex- 
ceeds many high priced units in its finding ability. It is light enough 
for even a five year old, and sensitive enough for weekend adult 
treasure finders! Sturdy, foolproof, high impact molded case and 
detection search coil, the Treasureprobe uses high temperature sili- 
con transistors, one common 9-volt transistor radio battery powers it 
and produces a strong electromagnetic field which alters as the search 
coil passes over hidden metal resulting in a loud squeal at the ear- 
phone. The Treasureprobe will find large metal objects, chests, weap- 
ons, artifacts buried several feet in the ground. It will find small 
objects buried up to several inches. It finds all kinds of precious and 
common metals ... gold, silver, bronze, nickel, copper and iron. 

ONE OF THE MOST FASCINATING HOBBIES 

Electronic treasure finding has become a fabulous hobby! Every- 
where in the country there are valuable and fascinating things to be 
found hidden by just a few inches of topsoil, sand, vegetable matter 
or gravel. Metal buttons, weapons, and insignia are found on Civil 
War and Indian battlefields. Gold nuggets are found in the dry 
washes of the Sierra mountains and throughout the Mother Lode 
country. Millions of dollars worth of lost old coins are still to be 
found ... in the sands of thousands of beaches, in the earth of old 
circus lots, in the foundations of old buildings, old farm houses, 
even in the grass of the national parks. Test it yourself with a coin 
under the rug. Treasureprobe will also find modern lost items ... the 



fountain pen in the grass, lighters, jewelry ... day or night. It will 
find buried pipes and conduits. Treasureprobe is fun, it's useful, its 
appeal is universal. Its price is right!! 

PRINCIPLE OF OPERATION 

The Treasureprobe operates by comparing the frequencies of two 
colpitts oscillators and amplifying the audio frequency which is the 
sum of the difference. The fixed oscillator is in the molded handle of 
the Treasureprobe, and is controlled by the thumbwheel tuner. The 
variable oscillator is in the search coil and changes its inductance 
when the search coil is brought into close proximity of any metal. 
This difference when amplified is heard in the earphone as an audio 
signal tone. 

TO ORDER 

Send check, cash, or money order, $5.00 deposit for C.O.D. In 
N.J., add 3% state tax. 10-day money back guarantee. 

TREASUREPROBE, Box 228, Dept. DAF Toms River, N. J. 08753 

Enclosed is J Please send Treasureprobes at 

the low price of J18.88 each post paid. 

Name „ 

Address 

City and State Zip Code 



